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ENEFICIARIES receiving 
B monthly benefits under the 

old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance program numbered 13.7 
million by the end of 1959. To put 
into effect the benefit increases pro- 
vided by the 1958 amendments, first 
payable for January 1959, certain 
operations affecting statistical data 
were suspended for December 1958. 
Figures on monthly benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status at the end of 
December 1958 are thus not available, 
and references to end-of-1958 data 
in the discussion that follows are to 
the figures for the end of November 
1958. Figures on benefits awarded in 
December 1958 are included with 
January 1959 awards; references to 
1958 awards are to the 11-month 
period January-November 1958 and 
references to 1959 awards are to the 
13-month period December 1958 
December 1959. 

The rise (1.3 million) from Novem- 
ber 1958 to the end of 1959 in the 
number of beneficiaries in current- 
payment status was about the same 
as in 1958 and was larger than that 
in any other year but 1957. Old-age 
(retired - worker) beneficiaries ac- 
counted for almost 48 percent of the 
total increase and at the end of the 
year numbered 7.5 million, 9 percent 
more than at the end of 1958. A 41- 
percent rise in the number of dis- 
abled workers aged 50-64 receiving 
disability insurance hkenefits brought 
the total to 334,000 at the end of 
1959. About 126,000 benefits were go- 
ing to wives, husbands, and children 
of disabled-worker beneficiaries. 
Among beneficiaries receiving the 
other types of monthly benefits, the 
increases ranged from 6 percent for 
widowed mothers to 15 percent for 
aged dependent parents. 
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Monthly benefits in current-pay- 
ment status at the end of December 
totaled $845.1 million— 21 percent 
more than the monthly rate at the 
end of 1958. The larger benefits pro- 
vided by the 1958 amendments to the 
Social Security Act accounted for a 
substantial part of the increase. 
Other contributing factors were (1) 
the continuing growth in the number 
of beneficiaries and (2) the rising 
proportion of benefits based on re- 
cent higher earnings and with as 
many as 5 years of lowest earnings 
and periods of total disability omitted 
from the benefit computation. 

At the end of 1959, 11 million men 


aged 65 or over and women aged 62 
or over were receiving monthly bene- 
fits—915,000 more than at the end of 
1958. Retired workers receiving old- 
age benefits made up 68 percent of 
all aged beneficiaries; their average 
monthly benefit of $72.78 was $6.43 
higher than that in November 1958. 
Persons receiving wife’s or husband’s 
benefits represented 19 percent of the 
aged group; those receiving widow’s 
or widower’s benefits, 13 percent; and 
those receiving parent’s benefits, less 
than one-half of 1 percent. Mother’s 
and child’s benefits (including child’s 
benefits going to disabled persons 
whose disability began before they 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 


December November December 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker) 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (total) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per recipient) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


1 Not available. 





(State programs) : 


1959 1959 1958 
13,704 13,644 @) 
$845.1 $840.5 (7) 
$72.78 $72.71 () 
$82.26 $81.64 () 
2,394 2,398 2,455 
2,953 2,926 2,851 
109 109 110 
350 348 328 
399 413 434 
$65.86 $65.53 $64.08 
29.02 28.77 28.29 
71.29 69.18 68.29 
64.64 63.94 62.58 
69.45 69.58 68.94 
eae 1,645 1,501 1,910 
1,545 1,285 1,706 
« ah $219.5 $168.3 $230.1 
saaedga eh $31.91 $32.21 (*) 


* Comparable data not available. 








reached age 18) were being paid to 
2.3 million persons — 269,000 more 
than at the end of 1958. 

During the period December 1958 
December 1959, 2.5 million monthly 
benefits were awarded—more than in 
any other year except 1957. Included 
in the total were 1,090,000 old-age 
benefits awarded to retired workers 
and 178,000 benefits to disabled 
workers. Record highs were set for 
awards of child’s benefits (427,000), 
mother’s benefits (102,000), and par- 
ent’s benefits (8,000). About 445,000 
benefits were awarded to wives or 
husbands of retired or disabled work- 
ers and 253,000 benefits to aged 
widows or widowers of deceased 
workers. Contributing to the record 
number of child’s benefit awards were 
the 79,000 benefits awarded to chil- 
dren of disabled-worker beneficiaries. 
The record number of parent’s bene- 
fit awards resulted mainly from the 
provision in the 1958 amendments 
that provides benefits for the depend- 
ent parent of a deceased worker even 
though a widow, dependent widower, 
or dependent child of the worker also 
survives. 

Lump-sum death payments in 1959 
numbered 855,000, about 136,000 more 
than the record number in 1957. 
About 822,000 deceased workers were 
represented in these awards; the 
average lump-sum payment per 
worker represented in the December 
awards was $210.41. 


Monthly benefit payments in- 


creased 20 percent in 1959, rising to 
a total for the year of $10,127 million. 
Lump-sum death payments amounted 
to $171 million—29 percent higher 
than the amount paid in the preced- 
ing year. Monthly and lump-sum 
benefits paid in 1959 totaled $10,298 
million — more than double the 
amount paid only 4 years earlier. 

A period of disability was estab- 
lished during January-December 1959 
for 185,000 workers of all ages, about 
the same number as in 1958. In 1959, 
33,000 disabled persons aged 18 or 
over who had applied for child’s 
benefits were found to have a dis- 
ability that began before they had 
reached age 18. The number was 
12,000 greater than that in 1958. Be- 
tween July 1955 and December 1959, 
nearly 850,000 workers and depend- 
ent children were found to be severe- 
ly disabled and to meet the disability 
requirements of the law. 


@ In December 1959, payments un- 
der the five public assistance pro- 
grams were made to 6.9 million per- 
sons — 74,000 or 1.1 percent fewer 
than in December 1958. Most of the 
net decrease occurred during the 
spring and early summer months. 
Among the programs, the year’s 
greatest change — a decrease of 
140,000—ttook place in general assist- 
ance. The number of recipients of 
old-age assistance dropped 61,000, 
and in aid to the blind there was a 
decrease of 1,000. In aid to dependent 


children and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled the number of 
recipients increased by 103,000 and 
23,000, respectively. 

Total expenditures for assistance, 
including vendor payments for medi- 
cal care, amounted to $3,677 million 
in 1959—$243 million or 7.1 percent 
more than in 1958. Total payments 
to recipients rose $51 million or 2.8 
percent in old-age assistance, $107 
million or 12.0 percent in aid to 
dependent children, $3 million or 3.8 
percent in aid to the blind, and $31 
million or 13.7 percent in aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 
For general assistance, total pay- 
ments, excluding vendor payments 
for medical care, rose $37 million or 
12.1 percent. 

The increase in total assistance 
payments under the four federally 
aided programs from 1958 to 1959 
reflected in part the impact of the 
public assistance amendments to the 
Social Security Act that became 
effective October 1, 1958. With the 
additional Federal funds provided 
under the amendments, most of the 
States acted to increase individual 
payments in October 1958 or shortly 
thereafter—most commonly by rais- 
ing cost standards. Further changes 
in State programs during 1959 also 
contributed to the rise in total assist- 
ance payments; for example, more 
than a third of the States with maxi- 
mums on individual monthly pay- 

(Continued on page 31) 





December 
1959 
Civilian labor force,' * total (in thousands) 69,276 
Employed 65,699 
Unemployed SR Oe 3,011 
Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual 
Ne I ei ics Sp Gages 5K Gino eRe AO $390.7 
Wage and salary disbursements 264.2 
Proprietors’ income ......... Pei: 47.7 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income 49.3 
Social insurance and related payments 92.5 
Se 3.2 
Other ee : 12.6 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance... er 8.5 
Consumer price index,! * all items (1947-49 — 100)................ 125.5 
Food er 117.8 
Medical care 153.2 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that per- 
sonal income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

* Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 


November December Calendar year 


1959 1958 1958 1957 
69,310 68,081 68,647 67,946 
65,640 63,973 63,966 65,011 
3,670 4,108 4,681 2,936 
$386.9 $366.9 $359.0 $350.6 
261.1 247.0 239.4 238.5 
46.5 47.6 46.6 44.5 
49.3 43.7 44.7 43.4 
22.6 20.6 20.4 16.2 
3.2 3.2 3.0 2.8 
12.6 11.9 12.0 11.8 
8.4 TA 7.0 6.7 
125.6 123.7 123.5 120.2 
117.9 118.7 120.3 115.4 
153.0 147.6 144.6 138.0 


Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see 
the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1958, page 1, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Social Security 


Employee- Benefit Plans, 1954-58 


By the end of 1958, employee-benefit plans were covering 95 
million persons—workers and their dependents—under some 
form of health insurance, 42 million persons under life insur- 
ance, and 19 million employees under private retirement in- 


surance. 


The growth of these plans and the scope and adequacy 


of the protection provided are analyzed in the following article, 
which continues the annual series initiated by the Social 


Security Administration in 1958. 


“NOR most types of employee- 
benefit plans, 1958 was a year of 
limited growth. Primarily as the 

result of the economic recession that 
started in late 1957, the advances 
made in coverage, contributions, and 
benefits in 1958 were less than those 
of previous years. The gains appear 
more impressive when related to 
changes in the total employed labor 
force and in aggregate wage and 
salary disbursements, but this meas- 
ure of growth has certain limitations 
when it is applied to periods of reces- 
sion, particularly with respect to 
coverage.’ 

“Employee-benefit plan” is defined 
here to denote any type of plan spon- 
sored or initiated unilaterally or 
jointly by employers and employees 
and providing benefits that stem 
from the employment relationship 
and that are not underwritten or 
paid directly by government (Fed- 
eral, State, or local). Private plans 
written in compliance with State 
temporary disability insurance laws 
have been included in the series, but 
workmen’s compensation and statu- 
tory provisions for employer’s liabil- 
ity have been excluded. Also ex- 
cluded are retirement and sick-leave 

* Division of Program Research, Office 
of the Commissioner. 

1 Coverage estimates are derived from 
sources that often continue to report per- 
sons as covered by employee-benefit plans 
even after they have left the payroll, 
whether voluntarily or involuntarily. In 
normal times no major distortions result, 
but in periods of recession, with a con- 
traction in the employed labor force, the 
net effect is generally to show higher- 
than-usual jumps in the computed propor- 
tion of the employed wage and salary 
labor force covered by employee-benefit 
plans. 
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plans for government employees, 
where the government in its capacity 
as an employer pays benefits directly 
to its employees.” 

Government employees who are 
covered by employee-benefit plans 
that are underwritten by nongovern- 
mental agencies are included, how- 
ever, whether or not the government 
unit contributes to the financing of 
the program. Specifically involved 
here are plans providing government 
employees with group life insurance, 
accidental death and dismember- 
ment insurance, and hospitalization, 
surgical, regular medical, and major 
medical expense benefits. The de- 
cision to include these plans has been 
influenced in part by the fact that 
most of the available data on em- 
ployee-benefit plans do not readily 
permit a distinction to be drawn 
between plans for government em- 
ployees and those in private industry. 

An ever-increasing number of gov- 
ernment employees covered by such 
programs are having their benefits 
financed in part by government con- 
tributions. The movement toward 
government financial participation 
received impetus when, in 1954, the 
Federal Government adopted a group 
life insurance and accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance pro- 


*For a discussion of the reasons for 
including or excluding certain types of 
“fringe” benefits and private or public 
plans, see Alfred M. Skolnik and Joseph 
Zisman, “Growth in Employee- Benefit 
Plans,” Social Security Bulletin, March 
1958, page 4; and Alfred M. Skolnik and 
Joseph Zisman, “Growth in Employee- 
Benefit Plans, 1954-57,” Social Security 
Bulletin, March 1959, page 4. The various 
benefits are described in the latter article, 
pages 5-8. 


by AtrreD M. SKoLnik* 


gram for its 2 million employees. 
During 1958, Wisconsin established a 
group life insurance program cover- 
ing 16,000 State employees. 

In the field of group health insur- 
ance, New York City pioneered as 
early as 1946 with the adoption of a 
privately underwritten program to 
which it contributed, affecting 40,000 
city employees initially. At the State 
level, Massachusetts and New York 
enacted similar programs in 1956 for 
33,000 and 88,000 State employees, 
respectively. The New York program 
was extended in 1958 to local govern- 
ment units outside New York City 
having a potential coverage of 300,000 
employees. The passage of the Fed- 
eral Employees Health Benefits Act 
(Public Law 86-382, approved Sep- 
tember 28, 1959), which will go into 
effect July 1, 1960, is expected to 
stimulate further this movement 
among the States. 


Highlights of 1958 


Major developments in the field of 
employee-benefit plans in 1958 in- 
cluded the following: 

(1) Further liberalization of hos- 
pital, surgical, and other health 
benefit plans, mainly in an effort to 
keep up with the rising cost of medi- 
cal care. Fewer changes of this type 
were made, however, than in previous 
years. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics reports that only 36 percent of 
a selected group of collective-bar- 
gaining settlements negotiated in 
1958 provided for changes in health 
and welfare benefits, in contrast to 
40 percent in 1957 and 45 percent in 
1956.8 

(2) Mounting concern over the 
problem of assuring retirees of ade- 
quate retirement income as the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar continued 
to drop. As a result of this concern, 
some pension plans have been experi- 
menting with variable annuities, 


3Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Current Wage Developments, 
February 1, 1959, No. 184, page 14. 





‘equity” benefits, or benefits linked 
to the cost of living. Many have 
adopted benefit formulas that base 
pensions on “final-average” earnings 
and/or increase the percentage of 
compensation or flat dollar amounts 
credited for each year of service. The 
continued preference for trust funds 
with diversified investment portfolios 
over insured pension plans, or for a 
combination of the two through 
“split-funding,”’ has also been infliu- 
enced by the desire to provide a 
hedge against inflation. 

(3) Growth of comprehensive or 
‘“single-plan” major medical expense 
insurance, at a rate even faster than 
that of the supplementary or “‘corri- 
dor” type of major medical insur- 
ance. In 1958, 8,400 new comprehen- 
Sive plans were written, covering 
three-quarters of a million employ- 
ees — more than three times the 
number covered by the 1,220 new 
plans written in 1956. By way of con- 
trast, the 4,350 new policies written 
in 1958 for supplemental major 
medical expense insurance covered 
about 235,000 fewer employees than 
were added in 1956. Featuring the 
growth of major medical expense in- 
surance has been the extension of 


coverage to small firms. The average 
size of new groups covered for sup- 
plemental major medical expense in- 
surance declined from 391 employees 
in 1956 to 178 in 1958; for compre- 
hensive major medical expense in- 
surance, the drop was from 179 to 89 
employees.* 

(4) Spread of separation-pay and 
severance-pay plans providing spe- 
cial payments to workers dropped 
from the payroll. Though such plans 
were not new, their development 
gained impetus as the result of the 
1958 negotiations in the automobile 
and apparel industries. In the former 
industry, long-term employees per- 
manently laid off were assured of 
lump-sum payments financed from 
existing supplemental unemployment 
benefit funds. In the latter industry, 
severance-pay funds were established 
for employees of firms going out of 
business; the funds are financed 
through employer contributions of 
0.5-1.0 percent of payroll. The re- 
search department of the American 
Federation of Labor-Congress of 1n- 
dustrial Organizations reports that 


* Institute of Life Insurance, Group In- 
surance and Group Annuity 
1958. 


Coverage, 


perhaps as Many as 25 percent of all 
agreements in 1959 contained sever- 
ance-pay provisions, in comparison 
with 16 percent in early 1956.° 

(5) Introduction of group long- 
term disability insurance. This type 
of protection is generally for key 
executives and is designed to supple- 
ment existing group weekly indem- 
nity and sick-leave plans by provid- 
ing monthly income to totally dis- 
abled persons after their benefits 
under short-term plans have been 
exhausted by illnesses of long dura- 
tion. 

(6) First employees’ cash indem- 
nity insurance plan for regular den- 
tal care reported as negotiated under 
collective bargaining — between the 
Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Workers 
International Union and Helena 
Rubenstein, Inc. Dental plans previ- 
ously included under collective bar- 
gaining provided for dental services, 
generally through health centers or 
group practice clinics operated by 


For a description of some representa- 
tive severance-pay plans, see Harland Fox 
and N. Beatrice Worthy, Severance Pay 
Patterns in Manufacturing § (National 
Industrial Conference Board, Studies in 
Personnel Policy, No. 174), 1959. 


Table 1.—Estimated number of wage and salary workers and their dependents covered under employee-benefit 
plans,' by type of benefit, December 31, 1954 and 1956-58 


Type of benefit 


Benefit for all wage and salary workers: 
Life insurance and death benefits 2 
Accidental death and dismemberment ? 
Biospitelisation ¢%_...................... 

Written in compliance with law 
Surgical 4 


Major medical expense 4___ 


Benefits for wage and salary workers in private industry: 


Temporary disability, including formal sick leave ® 

Written in compliance with law______.._.-__--- 
Supplemental unemployment benefits 7_________ 
Retirement § 





{In millions] 


1954 1956 
} | Em- | De- | | Em- De 
Total | ploy- | pend- | Total | ploy- | pend- 
| | ees ents | ees ents 
...-| 30.9] 29.8 1.1] 37.8| 35.5 2.3 
| COT SOS. 2. = 17.3 17.3 es 
ee 75.3) 31.1) 44.2] 89.0 35.6 3.4 
1.4 | "1% epee | 1.6 1.5 
ae 66.2} 27.8] 38.4] 82.0] 33.2 48 
seh es 17.0) M.1i 64.6] 22.7 31.9 
me 1.9 | cy ee . 3.6 7 
| | j 
oe 22.9 23.9 |.....- 25.2! 25.2 
ars 6.7 + eee 7:3 4 
ae ee ny 2.0 2.0 
14.2 CN ees 16.8 16.8 





1957 | 1958 
l ; 
Em- De- Em De 
Fotal | ploy- | pend-| Total | ploy- | pend 
ees | ents | ees | ents 
40.5 37.8 2.7 41.8 39.0 | 3.8 
13.4) 18.4]........| 18.7] 18.7 |.- 
93.9| 37.1] 656.8] 95.0! 37.2 | 7.8 
1.6 Ah 1.6 | 15° t. 
87.8 35.0] 52.8] 89.5] 35.2 54.3 
60.7 24.9 35.8 | 63.6 25.7 37.9 
12.4 5.1 7.3) 16.2 6.3 9.9 
25.8 25.8 |_. 24.9 ht 
7.2 7.2 6.9 f | eee 
1.9 BO Ie f ( @ Shae 
18.2 18.2 19.0 19.0 





1 Plans whose benefits flow from the employment relationship and are no 
underwritten or paid directly by government (Federal, State, or local). Ex- 
cludes workmen’s compensation required by statute and employer’s liability. 

2 Group and wholesale life insurance coverage (Institute of Life Insurance, 
Group Insurance and Group Annuity Coverage, 1954 and 1956-58) and self-insured 
death benefit plan coverage (based on data for various trade-union, mutual 
benefit association, and company-administered plans). 

3 Data from the Institute of Life Insurance (see footnote 2). 

4 Data from Extent of Voluntary Health Insurance Coverage in the United States 
(Health Insurance Council, 1954 and 1956-58) and from the Institute of Life 
Insurance (see footnote 2). In estimating number of employees covered under 
plans other than group insurance and union and company plans, 75 percent of 
all subscribers assumed to be employees. Data for hospitalization, surgical, 
and regular medical coverage include employees and their dependents covered 
by group major medical expense insurance under both supplementary and com- 
prehensive plans. Comprehensive major medical plans, which include both 


4 


basic hospital-surgical-medical benefits and major medical expense protection 
in the same insurance contract, covered 1,960,000 employees and 3,193,000 de- 
pvendents in 1958. 

5 Includes private hospital plans written in compliance with State temporary 
disability insurance law in California, shown separately in next line. 

6 Data from the Health Insurance Council (see footnote 4). Includes private 
plans written in compliance with State temporary disability insurance laws in 
California, New Jersey, and New York, shown separately in next line. 

’ Based on trade-union and industry reports. Excludes dismissal wage and 
separation allowances, except when financed by supplemental unemployment 
benefit funds. 

§ Estimated by the Division of the Actuary, Social Security Administration, 
Includes pay-as-you-go and deferred profit-sharing plans, plans of nonprofit 
organizations, union pension plans, and railroad plans supplementing the Fed 
eral railroad retirement program; excludes annuitants. 
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union welfare funds. 
ning of 1958 an estimated 225,000 
employees were covered under these 
and other prepaid dental care plans 
sponsored by unions, employees, and/ 
or employers. 

(7) Passage of the Welfare and 


At the begin- 


Pension Plans Disclosure Act. This 
Federal legislation requires that plan 
descriptions and annual reports on 
employee-benefit operations be filed 
with the Department of Labor. (This 
development was discussed in the 
BULLETIN for March 1959.) 


Trends, 1954-58 

Not all the developments listed 
above are reflected in the statistics 
presented in tables 1, 2, and 3. Group 
long-term disability insurance and 
dental care insurance, for example, 
are not yet extensive enough to be 
reported through the sources gen- 
erally relied upon for data on volun- 
tary insurance. Severance-pay bene- 
fits, while fairly widespread, are diffi- 
cult to estimate because they are 
generally not funded but paid out of 
the current revenue of companies. 
To the extent, though, that sever- 
ance-pay provisions are linked with 
supplemental unemployment benefits, 
their operations are reflected in the 
tables. 


Coverage 

In 1958, as in preceding years, 
more employees and their dependents 
were covered through their place of 
employment for hospital expense (95 
million) than for any other type of 
benefit (table 1). More than 89 mil- 
lion persons were protected against 
the costs of surgery, and 64 million 
against regular medical expense. 
When employee coverage alone is 
considered, however, life insurance 
was the most common type of pro- 
tection, covering about 39 million 
employees, with hospital expense in- 
surance in second place and surgical 
expense insurance in .third. 

Primarily as the result of the eco- 
nomic recession, the annual increase 
in the number of employee partici- 
pants from 1957 to 1958 was the 
lowest recorded since the first series 
estimates were made for 1954. Life 
insurance and major medical expense 
plans added the most employees—1.2 
million each—from 1957 to 1958, but 
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Table 2.—Estimated total employer 





and employee contributions: under 


employee-benefit plans,? by type of benefit, 1954 and 1956-58 


Type of benefit 


{In millions] 





1954 | 1956 | 1957 1958 





gy | Ree Pes Be et ee Oe 
Kenefits for all wage and salary workers: 
Life insurance and death benefits 3_____- 
Accidental death and dismemberment ‘ 
Hospitalization § ©.................. 
Surgical and regular medical ® 
Major medical expense 7. 


senefits for wage and salary workers in private industry: 


lemporary disability, including formal sick leave ® 
Written in compliance with law.........-...---- 

Supplemental unemployment benefits %- 

Ketirement .__._. wage icin 


i Excludes dividends in group insurance, except 
for 1954 contributions for temporary disability, 
hospitalization, surgical and regular medical, and 
major medical expense benefits. 

2 Plans whose benefits flow from the employment 
relationship and are not underwritten or paid directly 
by government (Federal, State, or local). Excludes 
workmen’s compensation required by statute and 
employer’s liability. 

’ Group and wholesale life insurance premiums 
Institute of Life Insurance, Group Insurance and 
Group Annuity Coverage, 1954 and 1956-58) and self- 
insured death benefit costs (based on data for var- 
ious trade-union, mutual benefit association, and 
company-administered plans). 

4 Data from Institute of Life Insurance (see foot- 
note 3). 

6 Data from “Voluntary Health Insurance and 
Medical Care Expenditures, 1948-58,’’ Social Secu- 
rity Bulletin, December 1959. In estimating contri- 
butions for employees under plans other than group 
insurance and union and company plans, 75 percent 
of subscription income attributed to employed 
groups. 


even this expansion fell short of the 
2.3 million and 1.5 million additional 
employees reported under life insur- 
ance and major medical expense 
plans, respectively, in the preceding 
year. 

Health insurance plans in general 
showed the greatest slackening in the 
increase in number of employees 
protected. Hospitalization insurance 
covered only 100,000 more employees 
in 1958 than in 1957, compared with 
an expansion of 1.5 million in the 
preceding year. The number of em- 
ployees in surgical plans increased by 
only 200,000 in 1958 but by 1.8 million 
in 1957; the 1958 increase in the 
number covered under plans afford- 
ing regular medical expense benefits 
was 800,000 in contrast to 2.2 million. 
Employee coverage under temporary 
disability and formal sick-leave plans 
actually dropped 0.9 million from 
1957 to 1958; in the preceding year 
there had been a rise of 0.6 million. 

Private pension plans fared some- 
what better, with a 1958 increase of 
800,000 in the number of participants, 
compared with a 1.4-million increase 
in 1957. Supplemental unemployment 
benefit plans continued the decline 


...| $6,897.4 | $8,751.4 | $0.809.7 | $10,480.1 





741.1 994.6 | 1,103.6 | 1,282.8 

aan ----| 33.5 49.7| 56.5 60.9 
eRe LK: 1,221.4 | 1,603.2} 1,805.5] 1,944.9 
wntlggatices | 684.2} 897.5 | 1,021.3] 1,075.5 
18.0 94.0} 169.0 266.0 

759.2 887.8 | 993.3] 1,020.0 

Lsciadas Qe 177.9 218.9 934.8 
sae ies ican dll 125.0} 170.0 150.0 
.----| 3,440.0 | 4,100.0} 4,580.0] 4,680.0 








6Includes private hospital plans written in 
compliance with State temporary disability in- 
surance law in California; separate data not available 
for these plans. 

7 Unpublished data from the Health Insurance 
Association of America. Includes premiums for 
group supplementary and comprehensive major 
medical insurance. 

§ Data from ‘‘Income-Loss Protection Against 
Short-Term Sickness: 1948-58," Social Security 
Bulletin, January 1960. Includes private plans 
written in compliance with State temporary dis- 
ability insurance laws in California, New Jersey, 
and New York, shown separately in next line. 

® Based on trade-union and industry reports. 
Excludes dismissal wage and separation allowances, 
except when financed by supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit funds. 

10 Estimated by the Division of the Actuary, 
Social Security Administration. Includes con- 
tributions to pay-as-you-go and deferred profit- 
sharing plans, plans of nonprofit organizations, 
union pension plans, and railroad plans supple- 
menting Federal railroad retirement program. 


that started in 1957 after the heavy 
lay-offs in the automobile and steel 
industries; no major plans of this 
type have been adopted since 1956. 

Since 1954, the greatest percentage 
gains in employee coverage have oc- 
curred in regular medical expense 
and major medical expense insur- 
ance. The gain in major medical 
insurance is to be expected because 
of the low base with which the series 
started in 1954—fewer than a million 
employees. Regular medical expense 
insurance, which covered 17 million 
employees in 1954, rose 51 percent 
in the next 4 years. Private pension 
plans and accidental death and dis- 
memberment policies showed the 
next highest gains (34 percent each). 


It is not surprising that those types 
of benefit plans with the greatest 
numerical coverage in 1954 showed 
the smallest percentage increases in 
the 4 years 1955-58—hospitalization 
(20 percent), life insurance (31 per- 
cent), surgical expense insurance (27 
percent), and temporary disability 
insurance (9 percent). This may be 
a reflection of the fact that, as cer- 
tain broad levels of coverage are 
achieved, it becomes easier to expand 
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existing employee-benefit programs 
to include other types of benefits 
than to initiate new plans among 
employees who have no fringe bene- 
fits whatever. 

The growth of coverage in 1958 
was more pronounced for dependents 
than for employees, again reflecting 
the relative ease with which existing 
plans can be expanded to include 
new services or persons. Major medi- 
cal expense insurance showed an in- 
crease in the number of covered de- 
pendents equal to the 1957 increase 
(2.6 million). Other health insurance 
plans protected 1-2 million more de- 
pendents in 1958 than in 1957, a 
much smaller increase than the 3-4 
million rise of the preceding year. 

The greatest percentage growth in 
dependents’ coverage obviously took 
place in the relatively new fields of 
major medical expense and depend- 
ents’ life insurance, each of which 
covered only 1.1 million persons in 
1954. By 1958 the former was cover- 
ing nine times as many dependents, 
and the latter almost three times as 
many. In plans covering dependents, 
as in those for employees, regular 
medical care protection showed a 
greater gain (80 percent) from 1954 
to 1958 than insurance providing 
surgical benefits (41 percent) and 
hospitalization (31 percent). 


Contributions 

Employer and employee contribu- 
tions to employee-benefit plans 
totaled an estimated $10.5 billion in 
1958, a 6-percent rise from the 1957 
estimate of $9.9 billion (table 2). 
This rate of increase was the lowest 
recorded since the series began in 
1954. Contributions were lower in 
1958 only for plans paying supple- 
mental unemployment benefits. The 
reduction of work hours in the auto- 
mobile and steel industries, where 
these plans are concentrated, had an 
immediate impact on contributions, 
which dropped from an estimated 
$170 million in 1957 to $150 million. 

The largest dollar increases in con- 
tributions were for plans providing 
life insurance and hospitalization; 
percentagewise, the greatest gain was 
in premiums for major medical ex- 
pense insurance (57 percent). Except 
for life insurance, no other type of 
plan showed an increase from 1957 
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to 1958 of more than 10 percent. ‘The 
rate of increase from 1957 to 1958 
was greater than that from 1956 to 
1957 only for life insurance—16 per- 
cent compared with 11 percent. 

Of the $10.5 billion paid in contri- 
butions in 1958, private retirement 
plans accounted for $4.7 billion or 45 
percent. Next in order of magnitude 
were premiums for hospitalization, 
which amounted to $1.9 billion or 19 
percent, and premiums for life insur- 
ance—$1.3 billion or 12 percent. 

These percentages represent some 
shifting in the distribution of the 
contribution dollar since 1954. In 
that year, retirement plans absorbed 
50 percent of all contributions, and 
hospitalization and life insurance 
took 18 percent and 11 percent, re- 
spectively. Other major types of 
plans consumed about the same pro- 
portion of the contribution dollar in 
1958 as in 1954, with the exception 
of major medical expense insurance, 
where premiums rose from less than 
1 percent to 3 percent. 


Benefits 


Benefits paid under all types of 
employee-benefit plans increased an 


estimated 11.5 percent — from $5.6 
billion in 1957 to $6.2 billion in 1958 
(table 3). This increase was smaller, 
both absolutely and relatively, than 
the increase of the preceding year. 
Accounting for the largest part of 
the dollar increase in benefit outlays 
were the hospitalization plans ($179 
million), retirement plans ($150 mil- 
lion), and major medical expense 
plans ($102 million). In 1957, hos- 
pitalization and retirement plans also 
showed the greatest dollar increases, 
but life insurance ranked third. 

Disbursements under supplemental 
unemployment benefit plans were an 
estimated $105 million in 1958—more 
than four times the 1957 amount. 
They rose rapidly in the first half of 
1958, as the automobile and steel in- 
dustries felt the full brunt of the 
recession, and continued at a fairly 
high level for the rest of the year as 
employment picked up slowly in 
these industries. 

No other type of benefit plan (ex- 
cept major medical expense) in- 
creased its benefit outlays by more 
than 15 percent from 1957 to 1958. 
Benefits for retirement increased 13 
percent, for hospital expense 10 per- 


Table 3.—Estimated benefits paid under employee-benefit plans, ' by type of 
benefit, 1954 and 1956-58 


{In millions] 





Type of benefit 


: | Re eee 





Benefits for all wage and salary workers: 
Life insurance and death benefits 2 
Accidental death and dismemberment 3 
Hospitalization 4 5 

Written in compliance with law 
Surgical and medical 4 
Major medical expense & 


Temporary disability, including formal sick leave? 

Written in compliance with law 
Supplemental unemployment benefits § 
ee Ee 


Benefits for wage and salary workers in private industry: 

















1954 | 1956 1957 | 1958 

_.| $3,526.5 | $4,824.8 | $5,509.5 | $6,245 
bs a ae ne 
a 515.6 | 662.8| 798.2 872.5 
eel | 95.1 30.5| 36.7 42.2 
ee | 1,079.9 | 1,495.4] 1,714.11 1,892.7 
vidal | 6.1 6.3 | 6.8 ‘6 
arenes 552.6 757.9 | 876.9 929.1 
Wager 10.0 67.0 | 131.0 233.0 
okt Setaisest 623.3 796.2 | 867.6 871.0 
uous | 1389.0| 161.2 | 178.2 183.7 
ppIRBAR SIT os Bean. 5.0 25.0 105.0 
ATE | 720.0 | 1,010.0 | 1,150.0 | 1,300.0 

| | 








! Plans whose benefits flow from the employment 
relationship and are not underwritten or paid 
directly by government (Federal, State, or local). 
Excludes workmen’s compensation required by 
statute and employer’s liability. 

2Group and wholesale life insurance benefits 
(Institute of Life Insurance, Life Insurance Fact 
Book, 1959, and estimates made by the Social Secu- 
rity Administration) and self-insured death benefits 
(based on data for various trade-union, mutual 
benefit association, and company-administered 
plans). 

? Unpublished data from the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

4 Data from ‘‘Voluntary Health Insurance and 
Medical Care Expenditures, 1948-58,’’ Social Secu- 
rity Bulletin, December 1959. In estimating benefits 
paid to employees under plans other than group 
insurance and union and company plans, 75 percent 
of benefit expenditures attributed to employed 
groups. 

§ Includes private hospital plans written in com- 
pliance with State temporary disability insurance 
law in California, shown separately in next line. 





6 Unpublished data from the Health Insurance 
Association of America. Includes benefits paid 
under group supplementary and comprehensive 
major medical insurance. 

7Data from ‘‘Income-Loss Protection Against 
Short-Term Sickness: 1948-58,’’ Social Security 
Bulletin, January 1960. Includes private plans 
written in compliance with State temporary dis- 
ability insurance laws in California, New Jersey, 
and New York, shown separately in next line. 

8 Based on trade-union and industry reports. 
Excludes benefits held in escrow in States where 
litigation was pending on the legality of supple- 
menting State unemployment insurance benefits 
with supplemental unemployment benefits. Ex- 
cludes dismissal wage and separation allowances, 
except when financed from supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit funds. 

® Estimated by the Division of the Actuary, 
Social Security Administration. Includes benefits 
paid under pay-as-you-go and deferred profit- 
sharing plans, plans of nonprofit organizations, 
union pension plans, and railroad plans supplement- 
ing Federal railroad retirement program. 


Social Security 








cent, and for life insurance 9 percent. 
Benefits for temporary disability ex- 
panded the least—less than 1 per- 
cent. 

In 1958 as in previous years, hos- 
pitalization benefits ($1.9 billion) 
were the largest single benefit outlay 
and accounted for 30 percent of all 
benefits paid. Private retirement 
benefits of $1.3 billion were next in 
magnitude and accounted for 21 per- 
cent, followed by surgical and regular 
medical benefits of $0.9 billion, 
equivalent to 15 percent of the total. 
Life insurance and temporary dis- 
ability insurance plans were each 
responsible for 14 percent. In 1954, 
benefits for temporary disability 
ranked third and represented 18 per- 
cent of all disbursements. 


Measuring Real Growth 


Often of more significance than 
numerical changes in the number 
of employees covered and in the 
amounts contributed for various 
types of benefits is the extent to 
which these changes represent real 


advances in terms of the total wage 
and salary labor force and aggregate 
payrolls. For those types of benefits 
for which data for government em- 
ployees are included, table 4 relates 
coverage and contributions to all em- 
ployed wage and salary workers and 
their payrolls. For retirement, tem- 
porary disability, and supplemental 
unemployment benefits, which ex- 
clude data for government workers, 
coverage and contributions are re- 
lated to the employed wage and sal- 
ary labor force and payroll in private 
industry. 

In 1958, growth in coverage kept 
ahead of the growth in the labor 
force for every type of employee 
benefit except temporary disability 
and supplemental unemployment 
benefits. By the end of the year, 70 
percent of the Nation’s employed 
wage and salary labor force had life 
insurance coverage, compared with 
66 percent in 1957; 67 percent had 
some form of health insurance cover- 
age, in comparison with 65 percent 
in 1957. Private pension plans cov- 


Table 4.—Coverage and contributions under employee-benefit pians,' by type 
of benefit, in relation to employed wage and salary labor force and pay- 


roll, 1954 and 1956-58 


























| | 
| Tempo- | 
Lif jental disability, | 
sife | dental | | ua ility,| Supple- 
Ties insurance} death |Hospital-| Surgical Regular mee ad includ- | meatal Retire- 
rT | and | and | ization or | meee | ing enemgiee ment 
death | dismem- eee ances formal | ment 
berment sick | 
leave 
= — — — — —E a —— — —— 
Covered employees as per- 
Covered employees as percent of all wage and salary workers? cent of wage and salary 
workers in private industry ? 
| 
| | } | 
) 56.2 26.4 58.7 | 52.5 32.1 1.5 ea ee 31.0 
See 62.5 30.4 62.8 58.5 40.0 6.3 51.3 | 4.1 | 34.2 
| re 66.0 32.2 64.8 61.2 43.5 9.0 52.2 3.6 36.9 
1968. ...... 69.8 33.5 66.6 63.0 46.1 11.3 52.1 3.6 39.8 
Berets 
Employer and employee 
Employer and employee contributions as percent of all wages contributions as percent of 
and salaries ¢ wages and salaries in private 
industry * 
—| " 
1954 ntGeu 0.04 | 0.02 | 0.66 60.37 0.01 of re 2.12 
Ee . 46 .02 | .74 6 4) .04 -47 0.07 2.16 
ita ciateanins -48 | .02 | .79 | ® 45 .07 -50 .09 2.31 
Nee. .56 .Q3 | 85 | 6 47 ada .52 .08 2.39 





' Plans whose benefits flow from the employment 
relationship and are not underwritten or paid 
directly by government (Federal, State, or local). 
Excludes workmen’s compensation required by 
Statute and employer's liability. 

2 Coverage of private and public employees 
related to average number of private and govern- 
ment full-time and part-time employees—55.9 
million in 1958. (Table VI-14in U.S. Income and 
Output, A Supplement to the Survey of Current 
Business, 1958, and in Survey of Current Business, 
National Income Number, July 1959.) 

3 Coverage of private employees related‘to wage 
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and salary employed labor force in private industry 
—47.7 million in 1958 (from table VI-14 in sources 
listed in footnote 2). 

‘Amounts for private and public employees 
related to private and government wages and 
salaries—$229.6 billion in 1958 (from table VI-2 in 
sources listed in footnote 2). 

5’ Amounts for private employees related to wages 
and salaries in private industry—$196.2 billion in 
1958 (from table VI-2 in sources listed in footnote 2). 

* Data on contributions for surgical and regular 
medica] benefits not available separately. 


ered 40 percent of the wage and 
salary labor force in private industry, 
an increase for the year of 3 per- 
centage points.® 

Since 1954, all major types of bene- 
fits except temporary disability have 
shown an increase of at least 7 per- 
centage points in the proportion of 
the labor force covered. Regular 
medical expense insurance showed 
the greatest increase (14.0 percent- 
age points), followed by life insur- 
ance (13.6 points) and surgical ex- 
pense insurance (10.5 points). 

Table 4 also shows annual in- 
creases in contributions as a percent 
of aggregate wages and salaries for 
all types of employee benefits except 
supplemental unemployment benefits. 
For some benefits the increase in 
contribution rates was greater in 
1958 than in 1957. Life insurance 
contributions advanced from 48 cents 
per $100 of aggregate wages and 
salaries in 1957 to 56 cents in 1958, 
or 8 cents per $100, in contrast to a 
rise of 2 cents per $100 from 1956 to 
1957. Hospitalization and major 
medical expense insurance also 
showed greater increases in 1958 (6 
cents and 5 cents per $100) than in 
1957 (5 cents and 3 cents per $100). 

For other benefits, there was a 
slackening in the annual rate of in- 
crease in contribution rates. Em- 
ployer-employee contributions to re- 
tirement plans increased only 8 cents 
per $100 of private wages and sala- 
ries (from $2.31 in 1957 to $2.39 in 
1958), in contrast to the 15-cent rise 
registered for the preceding year. 
Contributions for surgical and regu- 
lar medical benefits rose only half as 
much in 1958 as in 1957, when meas- 
ured in terms of payroll. 

A precautionary note must be made 
here with respect to these measure- 
ments of growth. Estimates of cover- 
age, contributions, and benefits are 
based for the most part on reports 
by private insurance companies and 
other nongovernment agencies. The 
insurance industry generally bases 
its reports on active participants—a 
group not necessarily restricted to 


SIf government employees covered by 
Federal, State, or local public retirement 
systems were included, the proportion of 
the entire employed labor force covered 
by retirement plans would have been 45 
percent in 1958 and 42 percent in 1957. 








wage and salary workers currently 
employed. 

Some group life and health insur- 
ance policies are sold, for example, 
to trade, farm, professional, and 
other associations, including veter- 
ans’ groups and credit unions, that 
include in their membership persons 
not in the wage and salary labor 
force. According to a study by the 
Institute of Life Insurance, more 
than 3 percent of the group life 
certificates held in 1956 had been 
issued to members of such institu- 
tions.” 

Active participants may also in- 
clude persons who have been tem- 
porarily laid off or retired. The prac- 
tice of continuing the coverage of a 
retired worker as a member of the 
existing group is particularly preva- 
lent in group life insurance and is 
becoming increasingly significant in 
group health insurance.* Many group 
plans permit a person who is tem- 
porarily laid off to continue his group 
life or health coverage, on payment 
of premiums, for 3-6 months or even 
longer. 

The treatment of the laid-off 
worker has special implications for 
coverage estimates under pension 
plans. Insurance companies include 
in their reports persons who may be 
eligible for deferred paid-up benefits, 
even though they are no longer work- 
ing in the establishment that has the 
plan. Some noninsured plans also 
report as covered workers those who 
have left employment after having 
built up a vested right to a pension. 
In the steel industry, pension cover- 
age continues during lay-off for as 
long as 2 years under the terms of 
the standard pension plans. 





7 Life Insurance Fact Book, 1959 edition, 
page 29. 

8 According to Institute of Life Insur- 
ance estimates, more than two-thirds of 
the persons covered by group life insur- 
ance plans are under programs that pro- 
vide for the continuation of coverage 
after retirement, although for reduced 
amounts in most cases. A study by the 
New York State Insurance Department 
showed that in 1956 about one-third of 
the employees covered under group hos- 
pital expense contracts in the State were 
in plans that continued benefits of some 
type after retirement; almost two-thirds 
of these employees have had this benefit 
added since 1952 (Voluntary Health In- 
surance and the Senior Citizen, 1958, 
pages 23-27). 
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No attempt has been made in this 
series to adjust data on coverage, 
contributions, and benefits for any 
overstatement that might result from 
the inclusion of persons who are laid 
off, retired, or otherwise not cur- 
rently employed as wage and salary 
workers. Conceptually, a good case 
can be made for including retired 
and laid-off persons, since it can be 
maintained that benefits paid to 
them certainly stem from the em- 
ployment relationship. Moreover, if 
the number of retired and laid-off 
workers does not fluctuate wildly 
from year to year, the absolute fig- 
ures lend themselves to trend analy- 
sis without too much distortion. 

A problem does develop, however, 
when attempts are made to relate 
data on number of workers covered 
and on amounts contributed under 
employee-benefit plans to total labor- 
force and payroll data for wage and 
salary workers. Ratios so computed 
are bound to be overstated since the 
numerator of the fraction will in- 
clude persons who are no longer on 
the payroll and whose contributions, 
unless paid or shared by employers, 
bear little relationship to the Na- 
tion’s current wage and salary bill. 
These limitations must be kept in 
mind when using these ratios or in- 
dexes of growth. The problem can 
be expected to grow in dimension as 
an increasing number of employee- 
benefit plans make arrangements to 
continue coverage for retired or laid- 
off workers. 


Health and Welfare Benefits 

To what extent do the increases in 
aggregate benefits under employee- 
benefit plans represent a liberaliza- 
tion of benefits that enhances the 
real value or quantity of the protec- 
tion received? To what extent do 
they reflect other factors—the growth 
in the number of employees and their 
dependents covered by the plans, for 
example, or the increased cost of pro- 
viding the same amount of protection 
or services? 


Hospital Benefits 

Hospital benefits (including those 
paid under major medical expense 
insurance) increased in the aggregate 
85 percent from 1954 to 1958. When 
measured in terms of benefits per 


participant, the increase was 47 per- 
cent. Of this increase, probably more 
than half can be attributed to a rise 
in the cost of hospital care, if the 
26-percent increase in hospital-room 
rates reported in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics consumer price index can 
be considered indicative of hospital- 
ization prices in general. Thus, prob- 
ably less than one-fourth of the in- 
crease in aggregate benefit outlays 
for hospitalization during the 4-year 
period can be said to relate to addi- 
tional services received by insured 
persons. 

An analysis of the data for the 4 
years seems to indicate that this in- 
crease in protection has been at a 
steady pace. Benefits expended per 
participant rose 23 percent from 1956 
to 1958 and 19 percent from 1954 to 
1956, but the cost of hospital care, as 
represented by hospital-room rates, 
also rose more from 1956 to 1958 (14 
percent) than in the preceding 2 
years (10 percent). The net effect is 
a real gain of about 9 percent for 
each period. These measures of 
growth are rough, since changes in 
hospital utilization rates—the num- 
ber of hospital days used per sub- 
scriber — during the period studied 
have not been taken into account. 

A real gain in protection is indi- 
cated by the extension of maximum 
duration of stay in hospitals. The 
Health Insurance Institute survey of 
181 insurance companies in 1954 dis- 
closed that 51 percent offered a maxi- 
mum of 90 days a year and 20 per- 
cent offered 120 days or more.® A 
1958-59 study of 188 companies indi- 
cated that about 32 percent would 
underwrite 120 days or more and that 
18 percent would cover hospitaliza- 
tion up to a year. These data refer 
to individual as well as group hos- 
pital policies offered for sale. A 
Bureau of Labor Statistics study of 
90 hospital plans under collective 
bargaining shows that between late 
1954 and early 1958 about 1 out of 4 
plans lengthened the period during 
which full benefits are available.’° 


9The Eastern Underwriter, August 21, 
1959, page 33. 

10Dorothy Kittner Greene and Harry 
E. Davis, “Changes in Selected Health 
and Insurance Plans, 1954 to 1958,” 
Monthly Labor Review, November 1958, 
pages 1243-1249. 
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This 4-year period also saw a trend 
toward higher daily allowances for 
hospital room and board. The 1954 
study by the Health Insurance Insti- 
tute revealed that 72 percent of the 
companies surveyed offered policies 
with hospital benefits of $15 a day or 
more, about 11 percent offered $20 
a day, and 4 percent $25 or more. 
The 1958-59 review of 188 insurance 
companies indicated that 93 percent 
offer maximum daily hospital bene- 
fits of $15 or more, 32 percent $20 a 
day or more, and 17 percent $25 or 
more. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
study of collectively bargained plans 
shows that 3 out of every 5 plans 
providing cash room and board bene- 
fits raised benefit amounts — most 
frequently by $2 a day—between late 
1954 and early 1958. According to 
data gathered by the Institute of Life 
Insurance, the average daily allow- 
ance provided for employees by group 
hospital plans in force that were 
underwritten by commercial insur- 
ance carriers increased from $9.17 in 
1954 to $11.01 in 1958.4 

It is apparent that these increases 
in cash allowances for the most part 
no more than kept pace with the in- 
creased cost of hospital care. To the 
extent, though, that hospital cover- 
age is provided through service bene- 
fit plans that compensate hospitals 
directly for the full costs of specified 
hospital care, there is no appreciable 
gap between payments and rising 
costs. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
showed that, during the period 1954- 
58, six of the 90 collectively bar- 
gained plans shifted from a cash 
basis to a service basis, although a 
majority (48) still provided cash in- 
demnity. 

The increase in allowances for 
hospital “extras,” either fully paid by 
the plan or coinsured by the em- 
ployee, parallels increases in the daily 
allowance for room and board and 
like them reflects the fact that hos- 
pital charges have gone up. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
that a third of the 90 plans under 
collective bargaining were revised be- 
tween 1954 and 1958 to liberalize 


‘l Institute of Life Insurance, Group 
Insurance and Group Annuity Coverage, 
1954 and 1958. 
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ancillary benefits. Under many serv- 
ice plans, the kinds of services made 
available were expanded. Ten of the 
48 plans providing cash benefits for 
room and board increased the maxi- 
mum amount payable for hospital 
“extras.” 


Surgical and Other Medical 
Benefits 

Surgical and regular medical bene- 
fit payments, including those under 
major medical expense policies, in- 
creased in the aggregate 88 percent 
from 1954 to 1958. In terms of bene- 
fits per participant the increase was 
39 percent, of which perhaps two- 
fifths can be attributed to the rise in 
costs, as represented by physicians’ 
and surgeons’ fees in the consumer 
price index. Thus, only a little more 
than one-fourth of the 1954-58 in- 
crease in aggregate benefit outlays 
for surgical and other medical care 
may be due to improvements in the 
scope and adequacy of the benefits. 

There is some indication that this 
improvement may have been more 
rapid in the second half than in the 
first half of the 1954-58 period. Al- 
though the cost of surgical and other 
medical care rose faster from 1956 to 
1958 than in the preceding 2 years, 
the benefits expended per participant 
increased at an even faster pace. The 
net effect in terms of real improve- 
ment in protection is an estimated 
increase of 8 percent for the first 2 
years and 13 percent for the second 2 
years. These gains again are based 
on the assumption that there was no 
material change in the volume of 
sickness for which insured medical 
attention was furnished. 

One major source of the increased 
protection has been the growth of 
major medical expense plans provid- 
ing benefits when the basic medical 
insurance falls short of adequate 
protection — during periods of ex- 
tended illness, for example, or when 
large expenses are necessary for in- 
tricate surgical procedures or private 
day and night nurses. Another source 
of increased protection has been the 
addition under regular medical ex- 
pense contracts of provisions for 
physicians’ services in the home and 
office for workers and dependents. 

Some general increases have also 
been recorded in the amounts allowed 


for surgical and regular medical 
benefits, but these changes have been 
mainly brought about by the need to 
keep existing benefits abreast of the 
increased cost of medical care. The 
insurance industry reports that the 
average maximum surgical benefit 
for employees under group surgical 
expense insurance rose from $219 in 
1954 to $243 in 1958, or 11 percent. 

According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics study of negotiated plans, 
about 2 out of 5 cash indemnity plans 
between late 1954 and early 1958 in- 
creased the maximum schedule 
allowance for surgery and the maxi- 
mum amount payable in nonsurgical 
cases for all treatments—per year or 
per disability—by physicians in the 
home, office, or hospital. Compara- 
tively few cash plans, however, in- 
creased the allowance payable for 
each medical treatment, and there 
was little change reported in the type 
or number of services provided by 
plans on a service basis. 


Temporary Disability Benefits 

According to the Institute of Life 
Insurance, the average weekly bene- 
fit for all group disability insurance 
policies in force in 1958 was $35.39— 
17.5 percent higher than the 1954 
average of $30.13. Six out of 7 of the 
collectively bargained plans included 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
study showed increases from 1954 to 
1958 in weekly payments for non- 
occupational disabilities— for plans 
providing uniform sums, by amounts 
ranging from $2.50 to $15, but most 
frequently by $5. Since gross average 
weekly earnings of production work- 
ers in manufacturing industries rose 
16.2 percent during the 4 years, it 
appears that increases in benefit 
amounts have more than kept pace 
with advancing wage rates. 

Another measure of growth is 
available through the use of the pro- 
cedures developed by the Division of 
Program Research in its annual 
series on income-loss protection 
against short-term sickness. Re- 
lating the amounts paid under em- 
ployee-benefit plans to the income 
lost by covered wage and salary 


12 See Alfred M. Skolnik, “Income-Loss 
Protection Against Short-Term Sickness: 
1948-58,” Social Security Bulletin, Janu- 
ary 1960, 





workers gives a rough measurement 
of the extent to which benefits repre- 
sent real gains in the scope of pro- 
tection provided. Use of this method 
shows that cash sickness benefits 
paid under private plans (including 


formal sick-leave plans) replaced 
29.3 percent of the gross income loss 
of workers covered by such plans in 
1958 and 26.7 percent in 1954. 

This index of growth reflects not 
only changes in weekly benefit 
amounts but also changes in maxi- 
mum duration of benefit and in 
leigth of waiting period. Private 
plans under New York’s compulsory 
disability insurance law, for example, 
had to assure workers of 26 weeks of 
benefits in 1958, if they were disabled 
that long, but in 1954 the statutory 
requirement was only 13 weeks. 

The index also reflects the growing 
influence of formal sick-leave plans, 
which by generally providing for 100- 
percent continuance of pay from the 
first day of sickness can be expected 
to replace a greater proportion of lost 
income than insurance plans. From 
data collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in its Community Wage 
Surveys, it is estimated that the 
number of employees covered by 
formal sick-leave plans increased 15- 
20 percent during 1954-58. 


Life Insurance 

For group life insurance, the most 
meaningful measure of changes in 
real protection is found in the face 
value of the policies. As reported by 
the Institute of Life Insurance, these 
amounts increased in the aggregate 
by 67.0 percent from 1954 to 1958 for 
all employee policies in force. In 
terms of the average amount of in- 
surance per employee certificate, the 
increase was 25.2 percent — from 
$3,120 to $3,905. This increase mark- 
edly outstripped the 17.3-percent rise 
in average annual earnings during 
the 4 years. The greater part of the 
gain took place in the second half of 
this period, during which the average 
amount of insurance per certificate 
rose 11.3 percent and average annual 
earnings 6.9 percent. 


18 Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Wages and Related 
Benefits, 1958-54 and Wages and Related 
Benefits, 1957-58 (Bulletins No. 1157 and 
No. 1224-20), 1954 and 1959. 
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Negotiated plans studied by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics illustrate 
the advances in this area. More than 
half the life insurance plans were 
revised between late 1954 and early 
1958. In most cases, the insurance 
specified under uniform plans was 
increased by amounts ranging from 
$250 to $4,500, but most frequently by 
$500, $1,000, or $1,500. Under gradu- 
ated plans that increased coverage by 
realigning wage categories, the ef- 
fects varied for workers in different 
wage brackets. For workers earning 
$4,000 a year, protection was in- 
creased in only about a third of the 
plans revised in this manner. Some 
of the plans improved coverage by 
eliminating or revising provisions re- 
quiring a reduction in the amount of 
insurance for workers reaching a 
specified age. 


Recent Trends in Retirement 
Plans 


As would be expected, coverage and 
contributions under private pension 
plans did not increase at the same 
rate in the recession year 1958 as in 
preceding years. In fact, the 4.4- 
percent gain in coverage was the 
smallest since 1950. The 2.2-percent 
increase in employer-employee con- 
tributions was also the smallest for 
the period (except that for the earlier 
recession year, 1954). On the other 
hand, the number of beneficiaries 
and amount of benefits, representing 
the fulfillment of earlier obligations, 
continued to show uninterrupted 
growth. 


Coverage 


In 1958 about 800,000 employees 
were added to the coverage of private 
pension and deferred profit-sharing 
plans, bringing the total to an esti- 
mated 19 million (table 5). More 
than three-fourths of those protected 
under private plans were under non- 
insured plans, such as “trusteed” 
funds, multi-employer plans, union 
plans with no employer participa- 
tion, pay-as-you-go plans, plans of 
nonprofit organizations, and deferred 
profit-sharing plans.14* The remain- 
der were covered under insured plans 


14 See the Bulletin for March 1959, page 
8, for a description of these types of 
plans. 








underwritten by private insurance 
companies. These estimates, of 
course, exclude employees who have 
not yet met the age and/or service 
requirements for participation in the 
plan. 

Since 1950, coverage under nonin- 
sured programs has more than 
doubled, and that under insured 
plans has increased by about three- 
fourths. The rise in coverage under 
insured plans has been accompanied 
by substantial growth in “deposit 
administration” plans. These plans 
provide for maintaining premiums on 
deposit in an undivided account un- 
til an employee retires. At that time 
the insurance company withdraws an 
amount sufficient to purchase (at the 
then guaranteed rates) the life an- 
nuity to which the employee is en- 
titled. Under other group annuity 
plans, premiums are immediately and 
directly allocated to the purchase of 
benefits for specific employees. In 
1950, such plans accounted for 10 
percent of insured coverage; by 1958, 
the ratio was 30 percent.'® 

The coverage estimates for the 
series have been revised to take more 
fully into account the number of 
workers in the railroad industry who 
are covered by supplementary pen- 
sion plans. About 3 out of every 10 
workers protected by the Railroad 
Retirement Act are also covered by 
supplementary railroad pension 
plans, at least with respect to earn- 
ings in excess of the maximum 
creditable under the act.1® About 
one-fifth of the supplementary plans, 
accounting for 2 out of 5 of the em- 
ployees covered by these plans, were 
established before passage of the 
Federal act in 1937. Other upward 
revisions in coverage are based on 
more complete data compiled on 
multi-employer plans. 

The coverage estimates make some 
allowance for overlap between plans 
of different types. Many of those 
covered under trade-union plans, for 
example, are also members of other 
plans, especially multi-employer 
plans. There is also considerable 


15 Institute of Life Insurance, Life In- 
surance Fact Book, 1953 and 1959 editions. 

16 Railroad Retirement Board, Supple- 
mentary Pension Plans in the Railroad 
Industry, 1957. 
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overlap between deferred profit- 
sharing plans and pension plans. 
Employees covered under both in- 
sured and noninsured plans have 
been counted under the former cate- 
gory. The total number under non- 
insured plans is thus somewhat 
understated. 

Estimates of coverage under in- 
sured plans are derived from insur- 
ance industry reports that include in 
their totals inactive as well as active 
“lives.” In other words, the reports 
include retired workers (annuitants) 
and persons with deferred paid-up 
annuities who may be unemployed or 
who may have changed jobs. The 
coverage estimates have been ad- 
justed to eliminate annuitants, but 
no attempt has been made to correct 
the figures for the second group. 

The estimates of coverage under 
noninsured plans are based on vari- 
ous sources, including the annual re- 
ports of industrial concerns, union 
health and welfare funds, and non- 
profit organizations. The data usual- 
ly exclude pensioners and partici- 
pants no longer employed by the 
company, though this exclusion is 
not always possible, especially with 
respect to former employees who 
have acquired vested rights to de- 
ferred pension benefits. 


Employer and Employee 
Contributions 
Almost $4.7 billion, it is estimated, 
was contributed in 1958 by employers 
and employees to finance private re- 
tirement plans—approximately $3,970 


Table 5.—Private pension and deferred profit-sharing plans:: 














million by employers and $710 mil- 
lion by employees. The proportion 
contributed by employers has been 
virtually the same—about 85 percent 
—from 1950 to 1958. The employers 
tend to contribute relatively more for 
the noninsured plans than for in- 
sured plans; in 1958 the proportions 
were 87 percent and 80 percent. 

As would be expected from the 
greater increase in coverage, total 
contributions for noninsured plans 
since 1951 have increased much more 
(93 percent) than those for insured 
plans (53 percent). The average 
employer-employee contribution per 
employee rose for noninsured plans 
from $210 in 1951 to $219 in 1958, 
and that for insured plans declined 
from $375 to $355. 

Contributions under insured plans 
are on a net basis, with dividends and 
refunds deducted. Those under non- 
insured plans are for the most part 
on a gross basis, and refunds appear 
as benefit payments. For pay-as- 
you-go plans, contributions have been 
assumed to equal benefit payments. 


Beneficiaries and Benefits 


The number of persons receiving 
periodic payments from private pen- 
sion funds at the end of 1958 totaled 
an estimated 1,410,000. The year’s 
advance of 160,000 was the largest re- 
corded since the series began. The 
number of beneficiaries under nonin- 
sured plans increased 100,000 to a 
total of 970,000; the number under 
insured plans went up 60,000 to 
440,000. The proportion of benefici- 


payments, and reserves, 1950-58 


| Number of benefict- | 


aries under noninsured plans——about 
69 percent—has varied little over the 
years. 

Most but not all current benefici- 
aries are recipients of benefits under 
the Federal programs of old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance or 
railroad retirement. An estimated 
210,000 had worked in noncovered 
employment or retired before they 
met the age and/or work require- 
ments to qualify for old-age retire- 
ment under these two Federal pro- 
grams.? Included among the benefici- 
aries under insured plans are a small 
but indeterminable number of sur- 
vivors who are receiving periodic 
benefits based on the retirement 
credits of deceased employees. Many 
of these survivors are probably re- 
ceiving widow’s benefits under a Fed- 
eral program. 

The 1958 increase of $150 million 
in benefit payments was unequaled 
during the period under review ex- 
cept in 1956, when the same advance 
was registered. Of the total of $1.3 
billion expended from private pen- 
sion funds in 1958, $1.0 billion or 77 
percent was paid under noninsured 
plans. This ratio has shown little 
change since 1950. 

The benefits under noninsured 
plans include (1) refunds of employee 
contributions to individuals who 
withdraw from the plans before re- 


7 This figure includes perhaps as many 
as 35,000 persons under age 65 who were 
receiving disability insurance benefits un- 
der the Federal programs. 
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Coverage,? Employer Employee Amount of Reserves, 

end of year contributions contributions aries, end of year benefit payments | end of year 

(in thousands) (in millions) (in millions) (in thousands) } (in millions) (in billions) 
Year ee oS Ee, ee a ee) eee. | ee . a a sila laale 

| | | 
| | | = - | 
Non- | Non Non- Non- | Non- | | Non- 
_ | In- In- : " | In- . In- ; In- | } In- 
Total | ‘q | in-_ | Total A in- | Total in- | Total . in- |Total? . | in- | Total in 

sured sarod | | sured | cured | sured | cured sured | cur red | sured | red 3| sured | cared 

7 et a acs . * Pas a . = 7 Po se a 2 igo eh ee ee eT —— | ' 
Pbeascapunameabuues 9,800 | 2,600 | 7,200 $1,750 | $720 |$1,030 | $330 | $200 | $130 450 150 300 | $380 $90 | $290 $11.7 | $5.6 $6.1 
Pcathinndcdmiwnccwaesd 11,000 2,900 8,100 | 2.260 | 820 | 1,440 380 210 170 540 170 370 460 110 350 14.2 6.6 7.6 
ae ee 11,700 | 3,200; 8,500 2,510 | 910 | 1,600 | 430 240 190 650 | 200 450 | 540 130 | 410 16.9 7.7 9.2 
ees 13,200 3,400 | 9,800 | 2 2,930 | 1,010 | 1,920 | 480 260 220 750 230 | 520 620 150 | 470 | 19.8 8.8 11.0 
BP. osicececccsscosacee} Meee | See 10,600 2;930 | 1,030 | 1,900 510 270 | 240 880 270 | 610 720 | 170 | 550 | 23.1 10.0 13.1 
oe ES See: 15,400 | 3,800 | 11,600 | 3,190 | 1,100 | 2.090 55 280 | | 270 990 | 300 | 690 860 200; 660/| 26.5 11.2 15.3 
Babs deudacdasaccman | 16,800 | 4,000 | 12,800 | ; 2 490 1,110 | 2,380 610 290 | 320 1,110 340 | 770 | 1,010 230 | 780 30.3 12.4 17.9 
Wledscknnnscacscéanuen 18,200 4,400 | 13,800 | 3,900 | 1,230 | 2,670 680 300 | 380] 1,250 380 | 870 | 1,150 260 890 34.8 14.0 20.8 
ADT ee heey | 19, 000 | 4,500 | 14, 500 | 3,970 } 13 1,270 | 2,700 710 310 | 400 | 1,410 440 | 970} 1,300} 300 | 1,000 | 39.3 15.5 23.8 

| | | | | | 
‘ Includes pay-as-you-go, multi-employer, and union-administered plans and ? Excludes annuitants. 

those of nonprofit organizations and railroad plans supplementing the Federal 3 Includes refunds to employees and their survivors and lump sums paid 


railroad retirement program. Insured plans are underwritten by insurance 


under deferred profit-sharing plans. 
companies; noninsured plans are in general funded through trustees. 


Source: Social Security Administration, Division of the Actuary. 
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accumulating 


tirement and _ before 
vested deferred rights, (2) payments 
of the excess of employee contribu- 
tions to survivors of pensioners who 
die before they receive in retirement 
benefits an amount equal to their 


contributions, and (3) lump-sum 
payments made under deferred 
profit-sharing plans. Because the 
source of data from which the esti- 
mates have been developed does not 
make it possible to distinguish be- 
tween these lump-sum benefits and 
the amounts representing monthly 
retirement benefits, average monthly 
or annual retirement benefit amounts 
cannot be derived. 

Changes in existing pension plans 
in 1958 mainly dealt with improve- 
ments in the benefit formula, liberal- 
izations of disability benefits, and in- 
creased provisions for vesting. In the 
automobile and related industries, 
changes were patterned after the 
agreement between the United Auto- 
mobile Workers and the Ford Motor 
Company. This agreement raised the 
benefit rate for normal retirement on 
a gradual basis from $2.25 for each 
year of credited service to $2.50 a 
year and for disability and early re- 
tirement (at the employer’s option) 
from $4.50 a year to $5.00. The latter 
rate reverts to the rate for normal 
retirement when the beneficiary at- 
tains age 65 or becomes eligible for 
Federal old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance benefits. Under the 
old contract, benefits under the Fed- 
eral program were deductible from 
the disability benefit payable by the 
company. Workers retired before the 
agreement received a somewhat 
smaller increase in benefits—to $2.35 
a month for each year of service. 

One exception to the trend toward 
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improved pension benefits was the 
action taken by the United Mine 
Workers Anthracite Health and Wel- 
fare Fund. As a result of declining 
tonnage in coal mined, the trustees 
of the fund were forced in 1958 to re- 
duce monthly pension benefits for 
16,000 pensioners from $50 to $30 
Until 1954 the payment had been 
$100 a month. 

Vesting provisions that transfer to 
the employee who is separated before 
retirement the right to the accrued 
pension resulting from his employer’s 
contributions were found in an in- 
creasing number of pension plans in 
1958, according to reports of negoti- 
ated settlements. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics study of 300 selected 
pension plans shows that almost 3 
out of 5 plans in late 1958 had such 
provisions.!* An earlier Bureau study 
of 300 plans in effect in 1952, includ- 
ing 219 common to both studies, re- 
vealed only 25 percent of the plans 
with vesting provisions. 

In a recent study of vesting provi- 
sions made by the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance,’® based on 
a review of various surveys, it is esti- 
mated that about half the employees 
covered by pension plans in 1958 were 
members of plans that provided for 
vesting. Studies for 1950-54 showed 
a range of 13-40 percent in the pro- 
portion of employees covered by plans 
that had vesting provisions. It was 
also concluded that perhaps as many 


's Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Pension Plans Under 
Collective Bargaining, Late 1958, Bulletin 
No. 1259, July 1959, page 4. 

19 Joseph Krislov, Vesting in Private 
Pension Plans, Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, Division of Program 
Analysis (Analytical Note No. 102), 
January 1960. 





as one-fourth of all employees with 
pension coverage in the late 1950's 
could obtain vested rights, with no 
more than 10 years of service, at age 
40 or less or regardless of age. 


Reserves 


At the end of 1958, an estimated 
$39.3 billion was accumulated in re- 
serves maintained by insured and 
noninsured private retirement pro- 
grams — $4.5 billion more than in 
1957. Although the rate of increase 
(13 percent) was the lowest since 
1950, the increase in absolute dollars 
equaled that of 1957 and was the 
highest for any year. 

Approximately 39 percent of the 
1958 reserves, or $15.5 billion, was 
held by insured plans; in 1950 the 
proportion was 48 percent. This drop, 
and the corresponding rise in the 
proportion of reserves accumulated 
by the noninsured plans, is attribut- 
able to the fact that many nonin- 
sured plans are relatively new. As 
they grow older, their assets grow in 
significance. 

The average reserve per employee 
is much larger under insured plans 
than under noninsured plans. Two 
possible reasons are that noninsured 
plans often operate on less than full 
actuarial reserves and that the newer 
plans (with less time to build re- 
serves) are found in the noninsured 
group. The relative difference is nar- 
rowing somewhat. In 1951 the aver- 
age reserve per employee covered by 
insured plans was $2,400 or almost 
two and one-half times the $993 
average under noninsured plans. In 
1958 the average amount under in- 
sured plans ($3,483) was only slightly 
more than twice that under nonin- 
sured plans ($1,681). 
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Automatic Cost-of-Living Adjustment 
of Pensions in Foreign Countries 


LD-AGE pensions are lifetime 
O benefits computed according to 

a specific formula when origi- 
nally awarded and not ordinarily 
recomputed during the life of the 
individual pensioner. Receipt of a 
specified amount is thus guaranteed 
to pensioners as long as they live. 
The real value of the pensions, as re- 
flected in the actual goods and serv- 
ices they enable their recipients to 
purchase, is, however, subject to 
change. If the price level rises after 
pensions are awarded, their real value 
inevitably shrinks. Whatever degree 
of adequacy they possessed at the 
time of their award is thus dimin- 
ished; if the rise in living costs per- 
sists, the adequacy of the pensions on 
which large numbers of persons must 
live is progressively and eventually 
seriously undermined. 

The impact of inflation upon the 
adequacy of existing benefits is a 
problem in all countries that provide 
old-age pensions under their social 
security programs. There are nearly 
55 countries that now pay such pen- 
sions either through social insurance 
or a universal pension system or on 
an income-test basis. In many coun- 
tries, as in the United States, the 
aged population is growing rapidly, 
and more and more persons are be- 
coming pensioners. Dependent as 
most of these aged are on the pension 
as their primary source of income, 
they are particularly vulnerable to 
price movements that lessen what 
they can buy with it. 

For most countries the first major 
price rise in the present century was 
that accompanying World War I. Not 
many countries, however, had general 
public pension systems in operation 
at that time. After the depression of 
the 1930’s, another period of rising 
prices set in during World War II. 
The upward trend persisted into the 
late forties and during much of the 


* Division of Program 
of the Commissioner. 
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fifties in many countries throughout 
the world. 

Until the end of World War II, 
practically all countries that had 
public old-age pension programs en- 
deavored to compensate for the ef- 
fects of price rises by ad hoc increases 
in the amounts of existing pensions. 
Each specific increase was voted by 
the appropriate legislative body. 
After the war the majority of coun- 
tries continued to rely on the same 
form of legislative action for the ad- 
justment of pensions. These adjust- 
ments, although made at irregular 
intervals, have been numerous. Much 
of the extremely voluminous legisla- 
tion enacted in the social security 
field since 1946 has consisted, in fact, 
of changes in pension rates made 
necessary by the persistent rise in 
prices. 

In recent years, however, a gradu- 
ally increasing number of countries 
have begun to adopt arrangements 
under which changes in outstanding 
pensions are linked by law to changes 
in some kind of economic index. Pen- 
sion modifications under these ar- 
rangements are put into effect by 
the administering agency without 
legislative action, whenever a suffici- 
ent change occurs in the relevant 
index. It is this type of procedure 
that is characterized as the “auto- 
matic” adjustment of pensions. 


Summary 

There are now nine countries that, 
under their laws, currently make 
automatic adjustment of existing old- 
age pensions to specified economic 
changes. The first law to embody an 
automatic adjustment procedure in a 
national pension program was 
adopted in Denmark in 1922. Two 
more laws were enacted in 1946 in 
Iceland and Luxembourg, and one in 
France in 1948. The decade of the 
fifties witnessed the addition of six 
more nations to the list of those with 
such legislation: Belgium, Chile, Fin- 
land, Israel, the Netherlands, and 
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Sweden. It will be noted that four of 
them are Scandinavian countries, 
which have taken somewhat of a lead 
in this field. Of the others, all but 
Israel and Chile are also located in 
Western Europe. Israel is currently 
the only non-European country in 
the group. Chilean legislation pro- 
viding for automatic adjustments was 
suspended in 1957 because of the ex- 
treme inflation there, but its provi- 
sions are included in the analysis. 

Three of the countries with auto- 
matic adjustment legislation provide 
for special cost-of-living supplements 
to old-age pensions. Only the supple- 
ments, which are computed sepa- 
rately from the basic pension but are 
payable along with it, vary with 
changes in the official index. The 
remaining countries, in contrast, 
make the adjustment in the old-age 
benefit itself. 

There is some significant variation 
in the type of index specified by the 
laws of the various countries as the 
basis for pension adjustments. This 
variation is without doubt a reflec- 
tion in part of certain differences in 
policy regarding the types of eco- 
nomic change that should justify a 
change in pension amounts. It may 
also be the result in part of technical 
differences in the statistical series 
available for use as an index. 

Four of the nations providing auto- 
matic adjustments link changes in 
pension rates to changes in some kind 
of price index. This is a retail price 
index in two countries, the “national 
price index” in another, and the 
‘pension price index” in a fourth. 
Two countries tie pension changes to 
the movement of what are called 
cost-of-living indexes. Three coun- 
tries have used a considerably differ- 
ent procedure, basing their adjust- 
ments exclusively on some type of 
wage index. There are important dif- 
ferences, however, in the kind of 
index used. One country uses as an 
index the annual average taxable 
wages of insured persons, as calcu- 
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lated from contributions collected. 
In another country the index is the 
average of the wages from which the 
pensions newly awarded in each year 
have been computed. The third uses 
the weighted average index of the 
hourly wages of adult workers. 
Changes in these wage indexes natu- 
rally parallel to some extent changes 
in prices—especially where there is a 
substantial degree of governmental 
wage control—but wage changes are 
also, of course, influenced by factors 
other than price changes. 

The frequency of adjustments pos- 
sible under the various laws, as well 
as the minimum change in the base 
index that will produce a change in 
pension amounts, also differs from 
country to country. Pension rates 
undergo alteration in some of the 
countries whenever a change of at 
least a specified minimum percentage 
occurs in the index used. In these 
countries the indexes are generally 
prepared and published monthly, and 
it is therefore possible for pension 
changes to be made monthly, pro- 
vided that the index shows an in- 
crease or decrease of at least the 
specified number of points. Of the 
remaining countries, one provides for 
quarterly adjustments, two for the 
possibility of adjustments at 6-month 
intervals, and two for annual adjust- 
ments. In general, the countries that 
employ a wage index provide for less 
frequent adjustments than _ those 
using a price index. 

A few of the laws require pension 
amounts to be altered whenever there 
is any change in the relevant index, 
or a change of at least 1 point. The 
others specify somewhat larger 
changes—2 percent, 24% percent, 3 
percent, 5 percent, 10 percent, and 
15 percent. It is either stated ex- 
pressly or is virtually implicit in 
nearly all the laws that pensions will 
be reduced if the relevant index de- 
clines, as well as increased when it 
rises. 

The laws are also usually explicit 
about the period of time, if any, that 
is to elapse between a change in the 
base index and the effective date of 
the pension changes. The size of this 
lag is perhaps determined mainly by 
technical administrative and statisti- 
cal considerations in each individual 
nation, but in some countries other 
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factors may have entered into the 
time interval prescribed. The interval 
most commonly specified is 3 months, 
but in some countries it is as brief as 
1 month. Where adjustments may be 
made only half yearly or annually, it 
is, of course, theoretically possible for 
5-11 months to elapse between a 
change in the index of the required 
number of points and a modification 
of the pension rates. 

So far as the financing of auto- 
matic pension increases is concerned, 
the cost is generally met out of ordi- 
nary program revenues rather than 
from special sources. Such ordinary 
revenues include contributions of in- 
sured persons in all countries, em- 
ployer contributions in most of them, 
and Government contributions in a 
majority. Contributions of insured 
persons and employers in nearly all 
the countries concerned are assessed 
as a percentage of wages, income, or 
payroll. Some rise in receipts from 
contributions thus tends to take place 
automatically if, as often happens, 
wages and payrolls move upward 
when prices increase. In certain 
countries, moreover, the maximum on 
taxable payrolls is also linked to 
changes in the wage or price index 
and fluctuates with changes in that 
index. Under such an arrangement, 
some further increase in the income 
of the pension system may auto- 
matically occur simultaneously with 
an increase in pension amounts. 

The remaining revenues required 
for financing pension adjustments 
come either from accumulated re- 
serves or, in the last analysis, from 
specific increases voted by the legisla- 
tive body in the contribution rates of 
insured persons, employers, or the 
Government. In a few countries, 
especially the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, where a large part of the cost 
of all old-age pensions is met out of 
general Government revenues, the 
pension adjustments probably nearly 
always entail additional appropria- 
tions by the Government after they 
are put into effect. 

The remainder of this article re- 
views the automatic adjustment pro- 
visions operative in individual coun- 
tries. The countries are considered 
in the chronological order in which 
they adopted the automatic device. 
The discussion deals almost entirely 


with old-age pension provisions, 
though much the same problems exist 
and the same procedures are used 
for other long-term benefits, such as 
invalidity and survivor pensions. The 
discussion also deals only with the 
adjustment of pensions after their 
award. It does not enter into the 
equally large and complex problem 
of benefit formulas relating newly 
awarded pensions to current price or 
income levels when, in the coverage 
and contribution periods during 
which rights to such pensions were 
built up, price or income levels had 
been much lower. 


Denmark 


The earliest inclusion of an auto- 
matic adjustment provision in a gen- 
eral social security law appears to 
have been in Denmark. An amend- 
ment of its pension law in 1922 linked 
general pensions to changes in the 
salaries of Government employees. 
Annual pensions were to be raised by 
12 crowns! for a couple and 6 crowns 
for a single pensioner for each annual 
cost-of-living increase of 54 crowns 
received by Government employees. 
Such adjustments in pension rates 
were made semiannually. 

This early provision for adjustment 
of pensions was repealed in 1927, to 
be subsequently reinstated in differ- 
ent form in the Danish national in- 
surance act of 1933. The 1933 law 
contained a provision requiring old- 
age pensions, as well as other types 
of social security benefits, to vary 
automatically with changes in the 
national price index. This provision 
has remained in operation without 
any fundamental modification down 
to the present time. 

A “national pension” is now pay- 
able in Denmark to every aged citi- 
zen, without regard to contributions 
paid in the past. The basic amounts 
of such pensions are different for 
single persons and couples and for 
residents of Copenhagen, of towns, 
and of rural areas; the amount is 
reduced, however, if pensioners have 
other income above specified exemp- 
tions. Supplements are also payable 
if the pensioner has a nonpensioned 
spouse or children, as well as for ad- 


'One crown now equals $0.145, but a 
different ratio existed in 1922. 
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vanced old age and deferral of pen- 
sions. A minimum pension is pro- 
vided for all aged citizens otherwise 
disqualified by the income test; it is 
equal to 6 percent for single persons 
and 9 percent for aged couples of the 
current average gross income of 
breadwinners, as last calculated by 
the national statistical department. 

The existing legislation also pro- 
vides that, whenever the price index 
published by the national statistical 
department for the months of Janu- 
ary or July rises or falls by 1 percent 
from the index for January 1956 
(which stood then at 410, with July 
1914 as 100), each national old-age 
pension being paid, as well as supple- 
ments and applicable income limits, 
shall be automatically increased or 
reduced by 1 percent. For every addi- 
tional 2-percent change in the index, 
pensions are increased or reduced by 
an additional 2 percent. The result- 
ing amount is rounded to the nearest 
multiple of 12 crowns. The Ministry 
of Social Affairs is required to publish 
changes in pension rates resulting 
from the January index number by 
March 10, and these changes are put 
into effect on April 1. Changes occa- 
sioned by the July index must be 
published by September 10 and are 
put into force on October 1. 

The price index used is an index of 
retail prices that reflects the cost of 
living of a typical wage-earning fam- 
ily. This index is compiled by the 
Statistical department four times a 
vear on the basis of data collected on 
such items as the prices of goods and 


Table 1.—Indexes of prices and of 
basic national pensions in Den- 
mark, 1946-59 


Price | Index 
index of 


\ ) 
Month (July Vionth basic 


1914= of change pension 

100) amount 

inuary 1946. _. 200 || April 1946__ 100 
Tanuary 1947 292 || April 1947--- 103 
January 1948 300 || April 1948__- 105 
January 1950 315 |) April 1950___.-_. 108 
July 1950 323 || October 1950_ 111 
January 1951 346 |) April 1951___ 120 
July 1951 366 || October 1951. 128 
July 1952 378 || October 1952 131 
fanuary 1955 388 || April 1955 134 
July 1955 397 || October 1955 136 
lanuary 1956 110 | April 1956 141 
luly 1956 419 || October 1956 142 
January 1957 $27 | April 1957__._- 145 
fuly 1957 437 || October 1957 148 
July 1958 440 || October 1958. 151 
lanuary 1959 448 || April 1959___- 153 
July 1959... 448 | October 1959 153 
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services, tax rates, and contributions 
in January, April, July, and October. 

The changes in this price index and 
in the basic amounts of the national 
pension that have occurred in the 
postwar period are summarized in 
table 1. The national pension (ex- 
cluding supplements) for a single 
aged person living in Copenhagen 
rose from 2,388 crowns to 3,660 
crowns between April 1946 and April 
1959, while in rural areas it rose from 
2,100 crowns to 3,216. The rise in the 
pension of an aged couple was from 
3,600 crowns to 5,520 in Copenhagen 
and from 3,132 crowns to 4,800 in 
rural areas. 

The size of the minimum pensions 
also changes automatically whenever 
there is a change in the average in- 
come of breadwinners—the basis on 
which such pensions are computed. 
Such adjustments may take place on 
April 1 or October 1, whenever a 
change of sufficient magnitude oc- 
curs. They are rounded to the near- 
est multiples of 12 crowns for single 
pensioners and 60 crowns for aged 
couples. At the end of 1959, minimum 
pensions amounted to 756 crowns a 
year for single persons and 1,140 
crowns for aged couples. 

About 85 percent of the cost of 
national pensions in Denmark is met 
from general Government revenues. 
The remaining cost is financed 
through a special l-percent tax on 
personal] net income that is collected 
with the regular income tax. 


Iceland 

The social security act adopted in 
1946 provided flat non-wage-related 
pensions, payable to all citizens at 
age 67, that differed only with the 
pensioner’s marital status and his 
place of residence (town or country). 
These pensions were reduced by one- 
half of any other income in excess of 
the pension. The 1946 law also pro- 
vided that there should be paid, in 
addition to the basic pension, a cost- 
of-living increment related to the 
price index. Surcharges varying with 
the average price index for the pre- 
ceding year were also to be collected 
along with regular contributions pay- 
able by insured persons, employers, 
and the Government. Generally sim- 
ilar provisions were retained in new 
legislation enacted in 1956. 


Table 2.—Average price index and 
amount of basic annual pension, 
cost-of-living increment, and total 
pension in Iceland, 1947-59: 


{Amounts in crowns] 





Basic | Cost- Total 














a an- | of- | an- 
Period | price | Bual |living) nual 
| index pen- jincre-| pen- 
sion | ment sion 
January 1947-June1949_| 315 | 1, 200| 2,580) 3,780 
July 1949-March 1950_.| 315 A 320) 2,838) 4,158 
April 1950- andl = oan 4, 158} cee 4,158 
May 1950-June 1950- -| 105 4, 158] 2,208 4,366 
July 1950-December | 
1950 | 115 | 4,158} 406) 4,564 
1951- - aden 131 4,080) 1,265) 5,345 
1952 14834| 4;080| 1,989! 6,069 
1953__ -- 157% 4,080) 2,336| 6,416 
1954_._- 158\4a 4,284) 2,488 6.772 
1955... 162\4| 4,284] 2667] 6,951 
1956 175%2| 4,680) 3,537) 8,217 
) ft ee | 18034| 4,680] 3,775) 8,455 
January 1958-May 1958. 183 4,680) 3,884) 8, 564 
Tune 1958-August 1958_| 183 | 4,914 4,079) 8,993 
September 1958-Feb- | 
ruary 1959_- 1903¢| 5,381) 4,879\10,260 
a 1959-October “| } | 
a eee Tee | 2100 | 9 955)------| 9,955 


1 Amount for a single aged person living in a town. 
One crown equals $0.04. d 

2 New index introduced. Index before 1950 revi- 
sion was 315; before 1959 revision it was 185. 


All wages and salaries in Iceland, 
as well as the net income of farmers, 
are adjusted quarterly, whenever 
there is a change in the index of 
prices for consumer goods and sérv- 
ices. The same index is used for com- 
puting the cost-of-living increments 
to old-age pensions, and the same 
procedure is applied. 

When old-age pensions first be- 
came payable in 1947, the price index 
stood at 315 and the cost-of-living 
increment was 2.15 times larger than 
the basic pension itself. A revised 
price index was developed in 1950, 
with March 1950 as 100, and the basic 
pension was increased to absorb all 
previous cost-of-living adjustments. 
By the end of 1958 the 1950 index had 
again risen, to around 190 points, and 
the cost-of-living increment to old- 
age pensions rose in the same degree. 
On the basis of a family-living survey 
conducted among wage-earner, sal- 
aried-employee, and fisherman fam- 
ilies in Reykjavik, the consumer price 
index was again revised in 1959, with 
a new base of March 1959 as 100. The 
basic pension was once again altered 
to absorb all preceding cost-of-living 
increments. The changes from 1947 
to 1959 in the annual pension for a 
single aged person living in a town 
are summarized in table 2. 

Pensions in Iceland are financed 
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on a pay-as-you-go basis, and no sub- 
stantial reserves have been accumu- 
lated. Contribution rates are fixed to 
achieve a balance of income and out- 
go for only 1 year at a time. Pension 
increases resulting from a rise in the 
cost of living must thus be financed 
by a concurrent increase in contribu- 
tions. 


Luxembourg 

A law of June 21, 1946, that rein- 
stated social insurance legislation in 
effect before the “occupation” pro- 
vided at the same time for automatic 
adjustment of the basic nongradu- 
ated portion of old-age pensions. 
Whenever the cost-of-living index 
then in use rose or fell 100 points 
from the level of 1,500 points (with 
1913-14 as 100), all basic pensions 
were to be automatically increased or 
decreased in the same proportion— 
that is, by 624 percent. These adjust- 
ments were to become effective the 
first day of the month following the 
publication of the index number that 
occasioned the change. 

In May 1948, legislation was en- 
acted that substantially revised the 
salary scale for Government employ- 
ees. This legislation also provided 
that whenever the cost of living. 
averaged over a 6-month period, rose 
or fell 5 percent in comparison with 
the level of January 1, 1948, the sala- 
ries as well as the pensions of Gov- 
ernment employees were to be auto- 
matically raised or reduced 5 percent. 
A law of April 10, 1951, subsequentls 
provideu that the same procedure 
would be followed in adjusting the 
pensions of private wage earners to 
cost-of-living changes occurring after 
January 1948. Similar provisions 
were adopted for pensions of private 
salaried employees and self-employed 
craftsmen in the same year and for 
self-employed farmers in 1956. 

The new cost-of-living index em- 
ployed in the automatic adjustment 
of pensions is prepared by the statis- 
tics office of Luxembourg and uses 
January 1, 1948, as its base. It re- 
flects the average annual consump- 
tion pattern of 4-adult families and 
includes food, clothing, heating and 
electricity, and miscellaneous compo- 
nents. It is computed from price 
quotations secured monthly in nine 
localities. The index has risen 5 
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points on six separate occasions since 
January 1948—in August and Decem- 
ber 1949, March and July 1951, and 
January and October 1957. 

The Government meets the greater 
part of the expense resulting from 
the adjustment of pensions to the 
cost of living. It also pays about half 
the cost of basic pensions; employee 
and employer contributions cover the 
remaining cost of basic pensions, as 
well as the entire cost of the incre- 
ments to pensions, which are gradu- 
ated with wages. 


France 


A law adopted in August 1948 
amended French postwar social in- 
surance legislation for nonagricul- 
tural employees to provide for the 
adjustment of old-age pensions after 
they have been awarded. The adjust- 
ments authorized differ somewhat 
from those in most other countries, 
however, in that they are linked to 
changes in average covered wages 
rather than directly to changes in 
prices. Specifically, the law requires 
the Minister of Labor and the Minis- 
ter of Finance and Economic Affairs, 
after consulting the Superior Social 
Security Council. to issue an order 
each year before April 1 ‘and with 
effect from that date) that fixes the 
percentage adjustment to be made in 
old-age pensions already being paid. 
It specifies that these adjustments 
shall be based on the ratio between 
the average covered wages of insured 
persons during the past year and 
those in the immediately preceding 
year, as calculated from total contri- 
butions collected and the total num- 
ber of persons insured. 

Pensions have been increased al- 
most annually, ordinarily as of April 
1 of each year, as a result of these 
provisions. The percentage increases 
put into effect during the past 11 
vears are shown below. 


Year Percent 
1949 15 
1950 15 
1951 16 
1952 10 
1953 20 
1954 No change 
1955 9 
1956 8% 
1957 2 
1958 7% 


1959 


There are no special financial 
arrangements for covering the cost of 
pension increases. The added expense 
that they occasion is met from the 
regular revenues of the social insur- 
ance program, which consist of an 
employee contribution of 6 percent of 
wages and an employer contribution 
of 10 percent of payroll for pension 
and sickness insurance combined. 


Sweden 


The system of universal national 
pensions that was established in 1946 
was modified in June 1950 by the 
addition of cost-of-living increments 
linked with price changes. The pro- 
visions currently governing these in- 
crements are contained in subsequent 
amendments that became effective at 
the start of 1956. 

Every Swedish citizen receives a 
national pension at age 67, without 
regard to any past contributions. Be- 
fore 1956, this pension was fixed at 
1,000 crowns a year for single persons 
and 1,600 crowns for aged couples.* 
The 1950 legislation provided that, 
for each quarterly change of 5 points 
in the “pension price index,” one 
5-percent cost-of-living increment 
would be added to or subtracted from 
the basic pension. Each increment 
thus amounted to 50 crowns a year 
for single persons and 80 crowns fo! 
aged couples. 

The first of these quarterly incre- 
ments became payable in November 
1950 when the pension price index 
‘with June 1946 as 100) reached 108. 
Three more increments were added 
in May 1951, when the index jumped 
to 122. Others went into effect in 
August 1951 (index, 127), November 
1951 (index, 130), May 1952 (index, 
135), and August 1954 (index, 140). 
The index did not go above 144 dur- 
ing 1955, so that a total of eight 
increments continued to be paid 
throughout that year, equal to 40 
percent of the basic pension. 

The amendments that took effect 
at the start of 1956 raised basic na- 
tional pensions to 1,700 crowns and 
2,720 crowns a year, retained the 50- 
and 80-crown increments but pro- 
vided for their payment or deduction 
for any monthly change of 3 points 
in the pension price index, and 


‘One crown equals $0.193. 
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shifted the base of the index from 


June 1946 to December 1951. The 
latter month was selected as the base 
for technical reasons. It was desired 
to retain the same increment amounts 
used previously, since the complex 
punchcard machinery used in ad- 
ministering pension payments was 
keyed to it. Payment of increments 
was therefore made contingent on 
only a 3-point change in the pension 
price index, and a base for computing 
it had to be found that would keep 
increment payments on a level that, 
in relation to the new basic amounts, 
would correspond to the previous 
ratio. December 1951 was found suit- 
able for this purpose. 

Three 3-percent increments to the 
new basic pension amounts were im- 
mediately payable in January 1956, 
since the index with its later base 
then stood at 110. Additional incre- 
ments became payable in May 1956 
(index, 112), February 1957 (index, 
115), October 1957 (index, 118), April 
1958 (index, 121), and, most recently, 
July 1958 (index, 124). By January 
1960 the index had risen only to 125. 
Thus, a total of eight increments are 
payable at present, amounting to 400 
crowns a year for single persons and 
640 crowns for aged couples or about 
24 percent of their basic pensions. 
During this period, two ‘standard 
supplements” (reflecting the general 
rise in national income and produc- 
tion) were also granted to all pen- 
sioners, amounting to 350 crowns a 
vear for single persons and 560 
crowns for couples. The total pension 
thus currently payable to every aged 
person (excluding means-test hous- 
ing supplements and special disabil- 


ity supplements) is 2,450 crowns a 


vear for single persons and 3,920 
crowns for couples. 
The “pension price index” with 


which cost-of-living increments are 
linked is based essentially on changes 
since December 1951 in the Swedish 
general consumer price index, but 
with a 3-month lag. The consumer 
price index, with 1949 as 100, is pre- 
pared monthly by the Social Welfare 
Board and is based on prices of 177 
goods and services collected in 170 
localities. Compilation of this index 
takes about a month, and the pension 
price index based on it requires Gov- 
ernment approval. Because of the 
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time involved, the derived index com- 
puted on the basis of the consumer 
index for any given month is referred 
to as the “pension price index” for 
the month that follows 3 months 
later. 

About one-fifth of the cost of na- 
tional pensions, including cost-of- 
living increments, is financed from a 
special 4-percent earmarked pension 
tax on income, payable with his regu- 
lar income tax by every citizen aged 
18-66. The balance is financed almost 
entirely from general revenues, 
mainly by the National Government. 
There is no employer contribution. 

A law adopted in May 1959 estab- 
lishes a comprehensive new system of 
supplementary pensions in Sweden.* 
These will be payable in addition to 
universal flat national pensions and 
will be graduated according to the 
previous earnings level of each 
worker and his years of coverage. 
This new system is to be financed 
exclusively by employers (except for 
contributions on their own behalf by 
the self-employed). The minimum 
and maximum amounts of earnings 
considered for both contribution and 
benefit purposes, as well as wage 
credits recorded for each year, are 
to be adjusted automatically with 
changes in the pension price index. 


Chile 


The social insurance law for wage 
earners passed in July 1952 intro- 
duced a policy of automatic adjust- 
ment of outstanding pensions in 
Chile. Somewhat similar arrange- 
ments were embodied in the pension 
legislation for salaried employees and 
seamen adopted during the same 
vear. These provisions operated for 
several years, but legislation for 
stabilizing prices and wages in 1957 
abolished the practice of making 
automatic adjustments. 

The 1952 legislation had provided 
that, whenever the average wages on 
which the pensions of new benefici- 
aries were based rose in a year more 
than 15 percent from the correspond- 
ing average for the year in which 
pensions were last adjusted, all exist- 
ing pensions were to be adjusted by 
the same percentage increase on 


° See “New Graduated Pension System 
in Sweden,” Social Security Bulletin, No- 
vember 1959, 





January 1 of the following year. Be- 
cause of the sizable increases in 
prices and wages taking place in 
Chile in recent years, the application 
of the automatic provision led to 
large adjustments. On January 1, 
1956, for example, all pensions were 
adjusted upward in conformity with 
the provision by 65.8 percent. On 
January 1, 1957, they were increased 
by a further 63.6 percent. 

It was presumably the magnitude 
of these increases that eventually oc- 
casioned the suspension of the auto- 
matic provisions in Chile. After their 
suspension, however, several specific 
increases in pensions were voted by 
Congress in the effort to compensate 
pensioners for the continuing rise in 
living costs. 


Israel 


The national insurance law of 1953, 
which introduced contributory old- 
age and survivors insurance in Israel, 
established a system of flat-rate pen- 
sions. The basic old-age pension is 
fixed at 15 Israeli pounds a month 
for a single person; it is increased to 
£2214 if the pensioner has one de- 
pendent, £281 if he has two, and 
£34 if he has three or more depend- 
ents.‘ There is added, however, to 
the basic amount paid every pen- 
sioner a supplementary cost-of-living 
allowance. This allowance has be- 
come substantially larger than the 
basic pension itself. 

The amount of the cost-of-living 
allowance for pensioners varies auto- 
matically with changes in the cost- 
of-living index that is used for the 
payment of similar allowances to 
Government employees. Under the 
specific formula prescribed for com- 
putation of allowances for pensioners, 
the allowance is equal to Yoo of the 
product of the cost-of-living index 
and the relevant basic pension, minus 
the basic pension. 

Before 1959, changes in the cost- 
of-living allowance for Government 
employees were made semiannually 
whenever the cost-of-living index 
showed a change of 8 points or more. 
The index in use when old-age pen- 
sions first became payable in April 
1957 had as its base September 1951 
and it stood at 249 when pensions 


* The pound equals $0.555. 
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were first paid. The initial supple- 
ments were thus 1.49 times the basic 
pension. The supplements were in- 
creased further in July 1957, when 
the index rose to 258, and again in 
July 1958, when it stood at 267. 

A new index was introduced for the 
cost-of-living allowances paid to 
Government employees on January 1, 
1959. These allowances are now based 
on the retail price index published 
monthly by the central bureau of 
statistics (with January 1959 as 100), 
which reflects the retail prices of 
about 2,000 items contained in the 
family budget of an average worker’s 
family of four persons. The allow- 
ances will change henceforth when- 
ever the new index varies by at least 
2 percent. The same procedures are 
followed with respect to cost-of-living 
supplements to old-age pensions. 

The cost of pension supplements is 
met from the ordinary revenues of 
the national insurance system. These 
revenues are derived from contribu- 
tions by insured persons and employ- 
ers and from interest on the invested 
reserve. Contribution rates, it should 
be noted, are not on a flat-rate basis 
as are pensions, but instead are speci- 
fied percentages of earnings and pay- 
rolls. A rise in the cost of living, if 
accompanied by a somewhat compar- 
able rise in earnings and payrolls, 
may thus result in a concurrent in- 
crease in contribution income. More- 
over, most of the reserves of the pro- 
gram are lent to the Israeli treasury: 
the Government has contracted to 
repay the amount borrowed, plus an 
amount eoual to the percentage rise 
in the cost-of-living index that has 
orcurred since the loan was made. 
Thus, a rise in pension outlays re- 
sulting from automatic adiustment 
of pensions is accompanied by an 
automatic increase in the value of the 
invested assets of the program. In- 
terest rates on the invested reserve 
are also linked with the cost-of-living 
index. 


Belgium 

The pension law for wage earners 
passed in May 1955 introduced in 
Belgium the practice of automatic 
adjustments of existing pensions to 
price changes. Similar provisions 
were included in the pension laws for 
salaried employees and self-employed 
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persons enacted in July 1957 and 
June 1956 and also in the special 
pension programs for miners and 
seamen. The 1955 law required all 
pensions to be automatically in- 
creased or decreased by 5 percent if 
the retail price index rose to 440 
points or fell below 400 points. Fur- 
ther increases or decreases of 5 per- 
cent were to be made whenever the 
index deviated by an additional 5 
percent from the figure taken as a 
basis for the last previous adjust- 
ment. 

These provisions were amended on 
August 9, 1958, to tie the adjustments 
to a revised price index using a base 
of 1953 as 100. The amended legisla- 
tion provides that pension amounts 
are to be increased by 5 percent when 
the index first reaches 105, by a fur- 
ther 2% percent when it reaches 
107.62, and by an additional 2% per- 
cent for each further 214-percent rise 
in the index. Provision is similarly 
made for reduction of all pensions if 
the index declines 2% percent from 
its previous level. Pension adjust- 
ments are made as of the first day 
of the second month following that 
in which the index reaches the speci- 
fied level. 

The first automatic adjustment of 
pensions under. the Belgian program 
took effect on February 1, 1957, and 
consisted of a 5-percent increase. The 
second increase, one of 244 percent, 
occurred on September 1, 1958. The 
third and most recent increase, also 
of 2% percent, became effective on 
December 1, 1959, and resulted from 
the fact that the retail price index for 
October 1959 was 2% percent higher 
than the index on which the Septem- 
ber 1958 adjustment had been based. 

The price index now being used is 
based on the retail prices of 35 foods, 
25 nonfood products, and five serv- 
ices. It is derived from quotations 
secured from more than 3,500 stores 
in 62 localities throughout the coun- 
try. Rents are not covered. 

Pensions, including the increases 
resulting from price changes, are fi- 
nanced from employee and employer 
contributions and an annual lump- 
sum Government subsidy paid ac- 
cording to a gradually rising scale. 
Employee and employer contributions 
under the wage earners’ program 
have been payable at the rate of 4%4 


percent of wages each. Since at least 
a part of wages in the majority of 
Belgian industries are themselves 
linked to retail price changes, some 
increase in contribution income tends 
to occur automatically with any rise 
in prices. The maximum on salaries 
applied in the computation of contri- 
butions under the salaried employees’ 
program also varies automatically 
with changes in the retail price in- 
dex. Finally, the law makes the 
scheduled Government subsidies to 
the program subject to adjustment to 
changes in the retail price index in 
the same manner as pensions. 


The Netherlands 


The next law to embody an adjust- 
ment principle was the Netherlands 
general old-age act of May 31, 1956, 
which set up a new program of non- 
wage-related pensions payable to all 
aged residents. This act provides that 
the specified pension amounts shall, 
in principle, be increased or decreased 
automatically in proportion to any 
increase or decrease in the wage in- 
dex. The adjustment is not com- 
pletely automatic, however, since 
some degree of administrative dis- 
cretion is allowed. 

Specifically, the rates of all exist- 
ing as well as new pensions are to be 
altered whenever the wage index 
changes during a period of 6 consecu- 
tive months by an average of at least 
3 percent. Pension amounts are to be 
increased or decreased by the per- 
centage difference between the cur- 
rent wage index and the earlier in- 
dex, except that the new amounts are 
to be rounded to the next highest 
multiple of 6 guilders.’ If a revision 
of pensions takes the form of an in- 
crease, the revision takes effect on 
the first day of the month following 
the 6-month period in question. If a 
decrease is involved, it takes effect 
on either the same day or later, as 
determined by decree. 

The law authorizes pension rates to 
be changed before a 6-month period 
has elapsed or before a 3-percent 
shift in the wage index occurs if there 
is a special reason for the change. 
It also provides that when an adjust- 
ment of pensions would produce a 
change in the real net income of 


5 One guilder equals $0.263. 
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pensioners, and this change is not 
the same or approximately the same 
for the employed persons covered by 
the wage index, the revision may be 
canceled or modified in such a way as 
to moderate the change in the real 
net income of pensioners. 

The law itself stipulates that the 
index used for the purpose of pension 
adjustments shall be a_ weighted 
average index of the hourly wages of 
adult workers. The specific index 
currently used is a monthly index of 
the hourly wages of adult male man- 
ual employees in industry, transpor- 
tation, and agriculture, as computed 
by the central statistical office (with 
June 1947 as 100). When this index 
was selected, it was believed to be the 
best and most comprehensive one 
available for the purpose. The inten- 
tion is to develop eventually a new 
wage index that will be more suitable. 

The pension amounts specified in 
the original law were 804 guilders a 
year for a single person and 1,338 
guilders for a married pensioner. 
These amounts were selected as of 
March 31, 1955, when the wage index 
stood at 152. From that date to June 
30, 1956, the index rose to 159, or 4.6 
percent, so that when pensions first 
became payable at the start of 1957 
they were initially fixed at 846 guild- 
ers for a single person and 1,404 
guilders for a couple. Since the index 
had risen further between June 30 
and December 31, 1956, to 162, how- 
ever, pensions during the first half of 
1957 were later raised retroactively to 
858 and 1,428 guilders. 

The wage index rose once again, 
from 162 to 174, during the first 6 
months of 1957. A part of this rise. 
however, was the result of a compul- 
sory wage increase granted to all 
workers at the beginning of 1957 as 
compensation for the newly imposed 
old-age tax of 6.75 percent. For this 
reason, pension rates were not ad- 
justed by the full amount of the 7.4- 
percent increase in the wage index 
but instead were set at 876 and 1,452 
guilders beginning July 1, 1957. 

The wage index of August 31, 1957, 
registered a further substantial ad- 
vance, to 18l1—again the result of a 
special circumstance. This was an- 
other compulsory wage increase to 
compensate for a general rise in rents 
connected with the gradual unfreez- 
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ing of postwar rent controls. Since it 
was found after investigation that 
the rent increase impinged more 
heavily on the budgets of aged per- 
sons than on those ‘of wage earners 
generally, pension amounts were in- 
creased as of August 1, 1957, by pro- 
portionately more than the rise in the 
wage index—to 936 and 1,524 guild- 
ers. The next and most recent in- 
crease in pension amounts took effect 
November 1, 1958, after the wage 
index had risen 3.9 percent and stood 
at 188 for 6 consecutive months. The 
current pension rates, fixed at that 
time, are 972 and 1,584 guilders a 
year. 

The cost of old-age pensions in the 
Netherlands, including that of any 
increases resulting from changes in 
the wage index, is financed mainly 
from a special 6.75-percent personal 
old-age tax on the net taxable income 
of every resident. A ceiling is placed 
on the annual income on which the 
tax is payable, but the law provides 
for this maximum also to vary with 
changes in the wage index. Its level 
is to change automatically as of 
January 1 of any year, whenever the 
wage index for the preceding July 
has varied by at least 3 percent from 
the index on which the previous re- 
vision of the maximum had been 
based. 

The maximum on net income for 
purposes of the old-age tax was origi- 
nally fixed in the law at 6,000 guilders 
a year, but, when the program ac- 
tually started at the beginning of 
1957, it became 6,900 guilders as a 
result of the rise in the wage index. 
It was raised again to 7,450 guilders 
on January 1, 1959, because of the 
changes in the wage index occurring 
during 1958. No change has been 
made in the 6.75-percent contribution 
rate since the start of the program, 
despite several increases in pension 
rates. It appears, therefore, that the 
rise in contribution revenue resulting 
from a general increase in income as 
well as from the higher ceiling has in 
general been sufficient thus far to 
finance the higher costs occasioned 
by the pension adjustments 


Finland 


At the same time that a new na- 
tional pensions act was enacted in 
Finland in June 1956, a companion 





law was adopted that provided for 
linking both the universal basic pen- 
sions and supplementary assistance 
pensions included in the main law 
with changes in the cost of living. 
Under this law, pensions are in- 
creased or reduced to the extent to 
which the cost of living at the time of 
payment has risen or fallen in com- 
parison with the cost of living at the 
time when the pension rates were last 
fixed. The same adjustment to cost- 
of-living changes is made in the 
income limits applied in determining 
eligibility for the assistance part of 
the pension. The above adjustments 
are now being made whenever a 
change of at least 10 percent occurs 
in the Finnish cost-of-living index. 


Other Countries 


There are some countries in which 
the social security legislation implies 
with varying degrees of explicitness 
that the rates of existing pensions 
and other social security benefits are 
to be modified when there is a change 
in economic conditions, although pro- 
vision is not made for automatic 
changes in benefit rates. 

The British national insurance act 
of 1946, for example, requires the 
Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance to review benefit rates 
after each quinquennial actuarial re- 
port in relation to the current cir- 
cumstances of insured persons. Con- 
sideration must be given, in particu- 
lar, to expenditures required for the 
preservation of health and working 
capacity, to changes in the circum- 
stances of beneficiaries since the 
rates were last adjusted, and to the 
likelihood of future changes. A re- 
port must be submitted to Parliament 
on completion of the review. 

The social insurance law enacted in 
Greece in 1951 provides that, in the 
event of significant variation in the 
general cost-of-living index, all pen- 
sions being paid may be changed by 
a percentage decided upon by the 
governing body of the Social Insur- 
ance Institution. Its decision, how- 
ever, is subject to the approval of the 
Minister of Labor. 

Two 1957 laws effecting extensive 
changes in pension insurance for 
wage earners and salaried employees 
in the Federal Republic of Germany 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Proposed Social Security 
Budget, 1960-61* 

On January 18, 1960, President 
Eisenhower transmitted to Congress 
the Budget of the United States for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961. 
The pattern of the past decade or 
more is continued in the $79.4 billion 
budget. The largest part—$47.5 bil- 
lion, about 60 percent—is devoted to 
programs of major national security 
and mutual assistance, which include 
the military functions of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, atomic energy 
activities, stockpiling and expansion 
of defense production, military as- 
sistance, and economic and technical] 
assistance. 

Labor and welfare, the functional 
classification of the budget that in- 
cludes the administrative budget 
items of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, calls for 5.7 percent of the 
total administrative budget. In addi- 
tion to public assistance, which ac- 
counts for nearly half this propor- 
tion, the labor and welfare function 
includes the promotion of education, 
of public health, and of science, 
research, libraries, and museums; 
grants for administration of the em- 
ployment service and unemployment 
insurance programs; correctional and 
pena! institutions: and such othe: 
welfare services as the school lunch 
and milk programs. Appropriation 
proposals for labor and welfare rank 
fifth in order of magnitude — afte 
interest (largely on the public debt) 
12.0 percent; agriculture and agricul- 
tural resources, 7.0 percent; and vet- 


erans’ services and benefits, 6.9 per- 
cent. 
Discussing these programs in his 


Budget Message, the President said: 
“Budget expenditures for labor and 
welfare programs in the fiscal year 
1961 are estimated to reach an all- 
time high of $4.6 billion, of which 
three-fourths will take the form of 
grants to States and localities. 

Budget expenditures for labor and 
welfare programs will be more than 
double the amount a decade ago. 


© Pipated by Sophie R. Dales, Division 
of Program Research, Office of the Com- 
missioner. 
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During the same period, trust fund 
expenditures for these programs 
[which are not included in the $79.4 
billion of the administrative budget], 
including social security and unem- 
ployment compensation, will have 
quintupled to an estimated $16.2 bil- 
lion in 1961.” 

Proposed appropriations for the 
Social Security Administration for 
the coming fiscal year total $2.3 bil- 
lion on the basis of the cash con- 
solidated budget and $2.1 billion on 
the basis of the administrative 
budget. Details of the proposals, with 
comparable figures for 1958-59 and 
1959-60, are set forth in table 1. 

Appropriations for the seven regu- 
lar grant programs of the Social Se- 
curity Administration are budgeted 
at $2,131.5 million for 1960-61. This 
sum represents 99.7 percent of the 
general funds requested under the 
administrative budget and 90.9 per- 
cent of the requests under the cash 
consolidated budget. The remainder 
consists mainly of the salaries and 
operating expenses of the Office of 
the Commissioner of Social Security 
and of the four Bureaus. 

Total Federal, State, and local ex- 


‘Table 1.—Appropriations ' 


penditures for public assistance pay- 
ments and administration in 1960-61 
are estimated at $3,643.4 million, of 
which $2,100.5 million represents the 
Federal share. The appropriation re- 
quest is for only $2,083.0 million be- 
cause the States will have available 
for expenditure $17.5 million from 
earlier years in the form of the Fed- 
eral share of collections and adjust- 
ments. Total Federal expenditures 
are estimated at $1.1 billion for old- 
age assistance payments, $638.7 mil- 
lion for aid to dependent children, 
$47.4 million for aid to the blind, and 
$165.3 million for aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, plus $139 
million for State and local adminis- 
tration. The total Federal share of 
public assistance costs is 2.8 percent 
higher than the $2,043.5 million (in- 
cluding a supplemental appropriation 
request of $10 million) appropriated 


1 These public assistance balances avail- 
able to the Federal Government fluctuate 
widely from year to year. They have 
ranged from more than $50 million to less 
than the $17.5 million estimated for 1960 
61. Although their size in any given year 
is fortuitous, for that year their size 
affects the size of the appropriation pro- 
posal. For public assistance, therefore, 
and especially for the individual pro- 
grams, expenditures data mirror program 
development more closely than do appro- 
priation data. 


budgeted for Social Security Administration pro- 


grams, fiscal years 1958-59, 1959-60, and 1960-61 


In thousands} 





1959-60, | 


ee eae al See eee ee 1958-59, 1960-61, 
ureau, item, and source of appropri i enacted enacted 2 H proposed 
Total, cash consolidated budget $2,183,548 $2,290,387 $2,344,907 
General funds, total (aiministrative budget 2 007, 790 2,095,182 2,137,796 
Bureau of Public Assistance --- 1,960,126 2,045,845 2,085 , 65¢ 
Grants to States for public assistanc 1,957,960 | 2 2,043,500 2,083 , 000 
Salaries and expenses --- --_- 2,166 2,345 2,656 
Children’s Bureau. ----- 47 ,322 49 000 51,024 
Grants to States for maternal : ind child health and child welfare 45,000 46, 500 48 500 
White House Conference on Children and Youth : 150 200 150 
Salaries and expenses. - -- s 2,173 2,300 2,374 
Office of the Commissioner: 
Salaries and expenses 3_ 342 337 390 
Cooperative research or de monstration projects in social security, 
SRNR eee 2 : 7 %6 
Trust 5 and public enterprise ® funds 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insuranc¢ 172,699 191,876 203 , 482 
Limitation on salaries and expenses- 171,221 191,600 203 , 200 
Limitation on construction - eee : 1,210 iia 
a Office of the Commissioner, salaries and ex- 
EE a eae eee eee ae 268 276 282 
Bureau of Federal] Credit U nions, oper’ ating fund 3,059 3,329 3,719 


| New obligational authority. 

2 Includes $10 million in public assistance grants 
proposed for later transmission under existing 
legislation. 

3 Excludes amounts reimbursed from the old-age 
and survivors insurance and disability insurance 
trust funds, which are shown below. 

‘Includes $26 million under a specia] foreign 


currency program. 

+ Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund with 
subsequent reimbursement from disability insurance 
trust fund. 

§ Funds derived from the operations of the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions 

Source: The Budget of the United States Govern- 
ment for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1961, 1960. 
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for 1959-60, and the current appro- 
priation request is 1.9 percent above 
it. This anticipated rise is accounted 
for by an estimated increase in the 
average monthly payments per re- 
cipient under all four programs, a 
larger number of recipients in all 
programs except old-age assistance, 
and an increase in the costs of State 
and local administration. The de- 
crease among recipients of old-age 
assistance reflects the continuing 
growth in the number of aged per- 
sons who receive old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits. 

In his Message the President con- 
trasted the 1960-61 Federal share 
“for payments, made to an estimated 
monthly average of 5.9 million bene- 
ficiaries, [which] will total an esti- 
mated $2.1 billion, or about 58 per- 
cent of the total Federal-State-local 
public assistance expenditure’ with 
“Federal expenditures of $1.1 billion, 
representing a Federal share of 52 
percent, for payments to 4.9 million 
individuals in 1950.’’ He stated: 
“Public assistance has long been 
recognized as primarily a responsi- 
bility of the State and local govern- 
ments, because need for these pay- 
ments in individual cases can best be 
determined at the local level. I am 
particularly concerned about the 
growing Federal share, especially be- 
cause it tends to weaken this sense 
of State and local responsibility.” 

The President also called attention 
to the “large gaps in our knowledge 
of the causes of dependency and of 
the best ways to alleviate or prevent 
it” and recommended ‘appropriations 
to initiate a program of research and 
demonstration projects designed to 
identify and alleviate these causes.”’ 
The appropriation request is for 
$700,000 in grants to States and to 
public and nonprofit organizations 
and for contracts or jointly financed 
cooperative arrangements. The origi- 
nal authorization for these research 
or demonstration projects was _in- 
corporated in the 1956 amendments 
to the Social Security Act. No funds 
were appropriated for the purpose at 
that time or in response to the four 
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budgetary requests for these projects 
made since then. 

A second program of cooperative 
research or demonstration projects 
in social security is being proposed 
for 1960-61, in addition to the 
$700,000 mentioned above. Under a 
special foreign currency program, 
$25,650 is requested to finance (1) a 
research project in social welfare in 
six foreign countries to evaluate the 
technical training and experience ob- 
tained through exchange programs 
and (2) a study of the interrelation- 
ships of social insurance systems and 
social service programs in Brazil. 

Proposed grants to the States un- 
der the three continuing Children’s 
Bureau programs amount to $48.5 
million, 4.3 percent higher than the 
estimate for the current fiscal year. 
Of this total, $18.2 million is re- 
quested for maternal and child health 
services, including $1.0 million ear- 
marked for special projects for men- 
tally retarded children—a program 
initiated under the Appropriation Act 
of 1957; $16.7 million is requested for 
services to crippled children; and 
$13.7 million for child welfare serv- 
ices. Originally, all three programs 
were pointed specifically toward im- 
proving services in rural areas. The 
1958 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act eliminated the reference 
to rural areas and other areas of 
special need from the child welfare 
provisions of the Act, thus making 
Federal funds for these _ services 
available to urban children on the 
same basis as for rural children. 

Benefit payments from the old-age 
and survivors insurance and disabil- 
ity insurance trust funds are not sub- 
ject to congressional appropriation. 
The Social Security Act sets forth the 
conditions of eligibility, and all quali- 
fied applicants are paid benefits ac- 
cording to the specifications in the 
Act. Administrative expenses, includ- 
ing those for construction of a head- 
quarters building in Baltimore for 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, are subject to congres- 
sional approval in the form of annual 
overall limitations on expenditures, 





which are, in effect, avpropriations 
from the trust funds.° 

For 1960-61 the proposed limitation 
on salaries and expenses for the Bur- 
eau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance is $203.2 million, compared with 
$191.6 million for the current fiscal 
year and $171.2 million for 1958-59. 
An additional $282,000 is proposed for 
reimbursement from the trust funds 
of salaries and expenses of the Office 
of the Commissioner of Social Secu- 
rity; this amount is over and above 
the appropriation requested for the 
Commissioner’s Office from general 
funds. No funds in addition to the 
$32.2 million previously authorized to 
be expended from the trust funds for 
construction of the Bureau’s head- 
quarters building — now practically 
completed — are expected to be re- 
quired. Although some of the final 
payments may extend into the next 
fiscal year, the item does not appear 
among the budgetary requests for 
1960-61. 

For 1960-61, $3.7 million is budg- 
eted for the activities of the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions. Operating 
funds for this Bureau are derived 
from the fees it charges for services 
performed. These services include 
chartering new Federal credit unions, 
supervising established Federal credit 
unions, and making periodic exami- 
nations of their financial condition 
and operating practices. The Bur- 
eau’s income and outgo have been 
budgeted as a public enterprise fund 
since 1953. Expenditures of all Fed- 
eral Government public enterprise 
funds are subject to the approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget: their 
operations are included in the Gov- 
ernment’s cash consolidated budget, 
as are the operations of all trust 
funds and other special funds. 


>The 1956 amendments to the Social 
Security Act, which established the dis 
ability insurance trust fund, provide for 
disbursement of administrative expenses 
for the entire old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program from the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund 
and for subsequent reimbursement to that 
fund from the disability insurance trust 
fund of the pro rata share of these costs. 
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Year and 
month 


1958 


December_| - -- 


1959 
January. 
February 
March 


A pri! wet 


May 
June. 
July 
August 
September. | 
October 
November. 
December. 


1940_ 
Mn telaes: 
oy oe 
pep 
_, 





1958 ______| 
1958 
December. 


| 
| 
1959 
lanuary._.| 
February-| 
March. --.} 
April. | 
May-.. 
June_ 
July.__- 
August 
Septem ber 
October-_- 
Novem ber} 


December | 


1 
1 
1 
| 1 
1 
1 
1 


Total 


__.1$1,183,462 


1,079,648 
1,124,351 
911,696 


9,455,374 | 


-|10, 275,552 


11,193,067 
13,560 , 263 
17,512,022 


, 546,528 
501,047 
, 519,454 
484,747 
,420, 158 
,425 ,035 
, 419 ,346 
1,425,819 
1,442,015 
1,445,507 
1,475,375 
1,536,503 


Tem- 
Monthly retirement and : : +h 
- ees ag Survivor benefits porary 
disability benefits ! disability | Rail- 
———_——— — — —————____—_—__——_——_—— benefits road 
Monthly Lump-sum ? under | Vet })Unem 
2ail- Civil . a aery Railroad State | erans’ ploy- 
ve . oY T > ~ € vec 10 acr7i 2. oO ; 
Social road | Service hog Rail- Civil . Veter- reo laws | mm . F cnmord 
Security | Retire- Com- minis- Social road Service ans Ad- Social ment } anet 
Act ment mis- tration . | Security Retire- Com- minis- Secu- Other § Insur- | Act . 
Act sion ? ae Act 4 ment mis- tra- rity Act ance , 
Act! sion ? tion Act ? 
{ { 
Number of beneficiaries 
| (12) 485.2 323.2 2,898.3 12 236.8! 132.5 | 1,193.3 (i2 13.3 36.0 | 2,175.8 9.2 | 129.4 
9,509.5 485.0 324.8 2,899.4 3,056.3 236.1 133.6 109.6 13.4 36.7 2,612.5 33.0 139.9 
| 9,597.9 489.0 326.9 2,900.4 3,076.9 238.2 135.0 61.3 15.3 27.0 2,588.4 31.5 103.8 
9,723.6 493.5 329.0 2,901.2 3,103.8 239.1 136.4 1 72.7 15.9 25.8 2,356. 1 25.9 83.4 
9,833.5 496.8 331.2 2,912.3 3,133.9 240.4 137.9 71.9 17.7 24.4 2,028.1 19.3 68.7 
9,910.3 498.5 333.0 2,923.7 3,157.4 240.7 139.2 65.6 15.3 20.2 1,588.1 E27. 42.9 
9,997.9 501.0 335.9 2,934.2 3,183.5 242.7 140.6 1, 4 65.6 16.3 22.2 1,305.3 10.6 40.7 
10,083. 1 54.4 338. 2 2,943.3 3,205.1 242.0 137.6 13) 58.5 14.3 24.8 1,192.4 10.5 40.9 
10,165.9 508.6 340.6 2,950.1 3,229.9 242.8 138.7 (13 68.5 13.4 31.1 1,170.6 10.0 74.1 
10, 236.2 514.0 342.9 2,954.5 3,249.9 243.5 139.7 (i 63.8 13.9 34.8 1,162.9 8.2 85 
10, 303.1 518.2 345.3 2,962.9 3,273.0 243.9 140.7 (33) 65.5 15.3 33.0 1,111.9 4.1 96.0 
10,353.5 521.9 347.6 2,968.0 3,290.8 | 245.3 141.6 (13) 57.2 13.1 32.2 1,354.9 3.9 90.3 
10 ,392.8 522.8 349.9 2,972.1 3,311.1 245.9 142.5 (33) 62.2 15.1 36.1 1,626.2 4.2 83.4 
Amount of benefits '4 
$17,150 |$114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 $6,371 a $105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 |...........- $518,700 €15,961 
51,169 | 119,912 64,933 320,561 23,644 | 1,559 111,799 13,270 13,943 344,321 14,537 
76,147 | 122,806 | 68,115 | 325,265} 39,523 | {1,603 |______._- 111,193 | 15,005 | 14,342 344,084 |_........ 6,268 
92,943 | 125,795 72,961 331,350 | 55,152 1,704 116,133 | 17,843 17,255 79,643 eae 917 
113,487 | 129,707 77,193 456 ,279 | 73,451 | 1,765 144,302 | 22,034 9.258 |...-- 62,385 $4,215 582 
148,107 | 137,140 | 83,874 | 697,830 | [99,651 1,772 254,238 | 26,127 | 23,431 445,866 126,630 | 2,359 
| 222,320 | 149,188 ,585 |1,268,984 127,933 1,817 .| 333,640 | 27,851 | 30,610 ‘ 1,094,850 |1,743,718 | 39,917 
287,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029 | 149,179 | 19,283 --| 382,515 | 29,460 33,115 $11,368 | 776,165 | 970,542 | 39,401 
| 352,022 208 , 642 132,852 |1,711,182 | 171,837 | 36,011 $918 | 413,912 | 32,315 | 32,140 30,843 | 793,265 | 510,167 | 28,590 
| 437,420 |'240,893 | 158,973 |1,692,215 | 196,586 | 39,257, 4,317 | 477.406 | 33/158 | 31,771 | 30,103 {1,737,279 | 430,194 |103, 59 
| 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 |1,732,208 | 276,945 | 43,884 8,409 | 491,579 | 32,740 | 33,578 28,099 |1,373,426 34,653 | 59,804 
/1,321,061 | 268,733 | 196,529 |1,647,938 506, 49,527 | 14,014 | 519,398 | 57,337 | 33,356 | 26,297 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 |1,722,225 | 691,504 ¥ | 19,986 | 572,983 | 63,298 37, 251 34,689 | 998,237 3,539 | 41,793 
2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 1,840,437 | 743,536 | 83,319 27,325 | 613,475 | 87,451 | 43,377 45,150 | 962,221 41,698 | 46,484 
|2.697 ,982 428,900 | 298,126 |1,921,380 879 ,952 93,201 | 32,530 | 628,801 | 92,229 | 41,480 | 49,173 |2,026,866 107,666 |157,08s 
13,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 |2,057,515 |1,107,541 | 121,847 39,362 | 688,426 | 112,871 42,233 | 51,945 |1,350,268 | 87,672 | 93,284 
|4,361,231 | 490,445 ,647 |2,101,798 |1,244,073 | 133,171 | 49,675 | 699,204 | 109,304 | 41,895 | 49,538 |1,380,726 60,917 | 70,443 
\5,744,490 | 538,601 | 474,841 |2,180,509 |1,520,749 | 143,826 | 58,265 | 748,660 | 138,785 | 47,278 51,292 |1,766,445 53,087 | 93,535 
\6,722,871 570,741 1,988 |2,382,215 |1,720,146 | 153.947 74,185 | 794,253 | 132,908 | 56,043 51.920 |3,979 ,946 82.035 |228 824 
| | | | | 
(12) 47,330 | 50,839 201,017 (12) 12.818 7 309 | 67 ,250 (3) | 5,092 5,424 295 U2 3,311 | 19,7 
| | 
| 603,041 | 48,050 51,000 , 205,188 | 156,709 | 13,373 | 7,308 | 67,300, 22,409 | 4,583 4,979 | 388,757 3,486 | 20,345 
| 610,445 48 ,532 51,421 198,109 158,212 | 13,553 7,444 67,582 | 12,643 5,441 3,517 307,403 2,993 | 13,752 
620,079 | 49,030 | 52,193 202,964 | 160,103 | 13,626 7,588 | 67,851 | 15,015 | 5,876 3,513 | 306,451 2,688 | 12.477 
628,174 49,518 52,415 206,796 | 162,046 |} 13,783 7,643 68,519 14,955 6,627 3,203 259 950 2,019 | 9,0% 
| 633,673 | 49,761 | 52,865 206,287 | 163,626 | 13,826! 7,730) 68,851 13,646 | 5,675 4,221 | 190,106 1,250 | 8,641 
640,167 | 55,192 53,520 207,191 | 165,378 | 15,345 7,798 } 68 ,800 13,676 6,173 7,153 162, 32¢ 1,114 | 21,2 
646,819 55,232 | 53,377 207,399 | 166,893 | 15,344 7,827 | 68,447 12,225 5,039 700 154,918 1.148 | 18,918 
653 ,399 55,529 | 54,07) 206 ,062 168 ,648 | 14,435 7,945 68 ,229 14,422 5,073 + 418 142,284 990 | 27,314 
658 , 585 56,001 54,593 207 ,868 169,961 | 15,536 8,004 68 ,093 13,385 f 295 7,079 150,692 845 | 26,078 
663 ,819 56,382 | 54,888 209,245 | 171,498 15,579 8,083 | 68,520 13,781 5,656 6,596 145, 249 401 | 25,810 
667,714 56,750 | 55,406 207 , 780 | 172,760 15,700 8,092 | 68,258 12,054 5, 246 6.108 177,456 358 | 21,693 
670,955 56,847 56,165 209 , 539 174,190 15,756 8,251 | 68,535 3,080 5,803 6,614 231,145 19 , 20¢ 


Current Operating Statistics 


‘Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-59 





Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 


{In thousands; data corrected to Feb. 5, 1960] 





Unemployment insurance 




















1 Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife's, and 























lhusband’s benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age bene- 
ficiaries (including those to disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 
1957) and (2) disability benefits—benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64 begin- 
ning July 1957 and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependent wives, husbands, 
and children (including disabled children aged 18 or over). 


Beginning Dec. 
1951, includes spouse’s annuities under Railroad Retirement Act. 


2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes nencontribu- 
tory payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. Through 
June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors 
under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 


undergoing 


training. 


4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning 
Jan. 1957, includes payments (partly estimated) to deceased workers’ disabled 
children aged 18 or over. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb 
1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

6 Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of quarter. 

‘ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and veterans’ programs. 

® Represents average number of beneficiaries in 
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14-day registration period 
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temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; includes payments 
unemployed Federal workers from Jan. 1955 and to unemployed ex-serviceme! 
from Nov. 1958, made by the States as agents of the Federal Government. In- 
cludes temporary unemployment compensation programs, June 1958-July 1959. 

1 Beginning Sept. 1944, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjustment 
allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. Begin 
ning Nov. 1952, under Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, unemployment 
compensation benefits to veterans. Number represents average weekly claims 
paid. 

12 See footnote 5, table 6, page 26. 

'3 Not available. 

4 Payments: under Social Security Act unnual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in current-payment 
status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certified 
for Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment allowance progran 
disbursements; under State unemployment insurance laws, Servicemen’s R¢ 
adjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; 
for civil-service programs, disbursements com June 1949 and authorization 
from July 1949. Civil-service and railroad unemployment data 
1\djusted monthly; other data adjusted annually. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 


insurance 


Social Security 

















Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under 
selected social insurance and related programs, by 
specified period, 1940-59 


{In thousands} 





Retirement, disabidty, and 


Unemployment 
survivor insurance .- 








insurance 
: oe Sew: wee 
Federal . | Rail 
insurance _— | po } road 
Period contributions ! — retire- | ploy- |Federall —_ 
civ, | ment | ment | unem-| PlOy- 
service | insur- | insur- | ploy- | ™ent 
» contri- = | “ } . insur- 
Retire bu- ance ance ment | ‘snce 
ment | Disa tions 2 con- | con- | taxes4| = Ce 
and sur-| bility ‘ tribu- | tribu “ibe 
vivo! tions | tions! | | Sibu 
| } tlons * 
| 7. 2 | 
( slenda: | 
year | | 
1940 $637,275 | $141, 126)$130, 222) $853 ,832)$105 379) $66,562 
1941 ----| 789,298 | 167,250) 148,184)1,006,327) 98,018) 73,644 
1942. .--, 1,012,490 _.| 264,739) 193,346)1,139,331 123,515; 95,524 
1943 _ _ .|1,239,490 see 432,913] 232, 247|1,325,421] 160,921) 109,157 
1944______._.)1,315, 680 | 477,196) 286,157/1,317,050) 183,489) 132,504 
1945. _ - 1,285,486) _ -| 540,776] 279,058/1,161,884| 184,404) 130,415 
1946 _ - 1,295,398) __ | 484,431] 315,007) 911,835) 175, 209} 135,614 
1947 _- .|1, 556,836 491,264) 484,351'1,095,520) 185,243) 140,400 
1948 .| 1,684,569 500,411] 568,437, 999,635) 212,087) 76,845 
1949__ .' 1,666,343) 651,542) 565,091) 986,905) 228,856] 14,916 
1950___. 2,667,077) _. 677,730} 546,097|1,191,438) 223,693) 23,356 
1951 3,363,466 -| 703,144! 708,802|1,492,509| 235,073) 25,692 
1952 3,818,911) __ 748,277; 636,061)1,367,675) 265,615) 25,270 
1953 3,945,099 456,177) 628,195) 1,347,630) 254,386, 25,257 
1954 -/5,163, 263 , 459,961) 604,204'1,136,154) 285.307) 24,479 
1955 -|5,713,045 743,639) 595,437)1,208,785) 277,966) 24,268 
L956 -|6,171,931 . 1,119,769) 628,681)1,463,263) 291,959) 59,337 
1957 .-|6,825, 410) $701,566) 915,044) 609,452)1,544,338) 329,202) 89,402 
1958 _ 7,565,797| 965,509\1,462,195| 534,888/1.471,002| 336,171| 98,731 
1959 .---}8,051,972) 912,629 1,494, 953) 567 ,608) 1,955,666) 324,906] 127,971 
1958 j 
December .| 355,057) 44,337) 135,868, 43,715 11,466 725} 13,283 
1959 j | | 
January......| 230,887) 16,494 120, 412| 14,316) 76,943) 39,052 573 
February_..--| 875,272) 108,608} 110,458} 71,198} 142,928) 261,357 7,438 
March 727,420| 82,163) 131,310) 42,883) 9,051; 15,218) 16,269 
April. _- -| 626,778) 58,719) 122,376; 16,166) 259,635 1,432 830 
May. ..|1,278,210 159,230) 131,554) 70,049 413,056 1,312; 10,015 
June é ...--| 586,339) 66,308) 123,540) 45,641 10,928, 945) 18,756 
SE isckncee 298,757; 53,177; 109,093; 20,148; 245,078 701) 1,017 
August___....|/1,251,509| 137,055; 125,141) 85,432! 370,076 743) 9,433 
September....| 595,180) 58,729) 129,659) 51,849; 14,503 575, 22,947 
October --| 245,584) 23,793) 129,137) 16,448 135,262 2,337 757 
November....| 904,629, 101,374) 112,143) 82,366; 257.110 664) 10,510 
December. -- 431,406 46.977) 150,130) 51,111 21,095) 576' 29,426 


! Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning 
January 1957, by disability insurance; beginning January 1951, on an estimated 
basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments; beginning May 1951, includes 
deposits in the trust fund(s) by States under voluntary coverage agreements; 
beginning December 1952 (January 1959 for disability insurance), adjusted 
for employee-tax refunds; beginning 1959, includes transfers from the railroad 
retirement account to the disability insurance trust fund under the financial 
interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Represents employee and employing agency (Government) contributions 
to the civil-service retirement and disability fund. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus pen- 
alties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contributions 
from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State tem- 
porary disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 
ia Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. 

Beginning 1947, also covers railroad temporary disability insurance. 

6 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final State- 

ment of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Gorern 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 
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Table 3.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by 
selected programs in relation to civilian wages and 
salaries, by specified period, 1940-59 ' 


{Amounts in millions; corrected to Feb. 8, 1960] 





| 
Wage and salary} 


| disbursements ?| Payrolls in cuphogment 3 covered by— 





——} ———_$— $$ 














Old-age, sur- Railroad 

vivors, and State retirement 

disability | unemployment} and unem- 

insurance * | insurance ployment 

insurance * 

Period | : ei a a o : 
fotal | Civilian) Per Per- Per 

| cent cent } cent 

| of ci- | of ci- of ci- 
| Amount wages|4mount 4 name Amount] Wages 

| and | and | and 

} | } sal- | sal- sal 

| aries® | aries | aries 

’ fe Oe Bee ras cone See 

; | 
Calendar | 
year: 
1940.......| $49,818] $49,255] $35,560] 72.2] $32,352] 65.7] $2,280] 4.6 
1941 62,086; 60,220) 45,286) 75.2 41,985) 69.7 2,697 4.5 
1942 82,109) 75,941) 57,950) 76.3) 54,548) 71.8 3,394 4.5 
1943__ -| 105,619} 91,486) 69,379) 75.8} 65,871) 72.0} 4,100 4.5 
1944.._.___| 117,016] 96,983} 73,060] 75.3) 68,886) 71.0) 4,523) 4.7 
1945 -| 117,563) 95,744) 71,317) 74.5) 66,411] 69.4) 4,530) 4.7 
1946. -| 111,866) 104,048 79,003) 75.9) 73,145) . 70.3) 4,883 4.7 
1947 122,843) 118,776} 92,088) 77.5) 86,234; 72.6) 5,113 4.3 
1948 135,179) 131,209) 101,892 77.7] 95,731} 73.0) 5,539 4.2 
1949 ...| 134,356) 130,108} 99,645) 76.6) 93,520} 71.9) 5,133 3.9 
1950 ---| 146,367] 141,368) 109,439) 77.4) 102,765) 72.7; 5,327 3.8 
L951... 170,714] 162,030) 131,000) 80.8) 118,243 73.0} 6,101} 3.8 
1952... .| 184,857] 174,385] 143,000} 82.0 127,320) 7: 0} 6,185 3.5 
1953 198,106} 187,769) 155,000) 82.5 138 , 657) 73.8 6,147 3.3 
1954___.._.| 196,259) 186,308) 154,000) 82.7) 136,594) 73.3) 5,630) 3.0 
1955_......| 210,902} 201,124) 169,000} 84.0) 148,143) 73.7| 5,801) 2.9 
1956....... 227 ,634| 217,971) 185,000) 84.9) 175,342) 80.4) 6,203) 2.8 
1957 _- ..| 238,530) 228,886) 201,000) 84.3 184 837) 80.8) 6,177 2.7 
1958__.._..| 239,389) 229,644) 202,000) 84.4 183,936} 80.1) 5,722 2.5 
| | 


1958 


Jan.-Mar...| 58,639] 56,271} 48,000} 81.9) 43,799] 77.8, 1,411] 


2.5 

Apr.-June__| 58,845) 56,430! 49,000) 83.3 44,556) 79.0 1,390} 2.5 

July-Sept...| 60,586) 58,095) 50,000) 82.5 46,188) 79.5 1,454, 2.5 

Oct.-Dec___| 61,266) 58,795! 52,000 84.9 49,394) 84.0 1,467) 2.5 
1959 

Jan.~Mar-__- 62,726 60,268) 51,000 81.3 46,420; 77.0 1,422) 2.4 

Apr.-June._| 64,845) 62,404) 56,000 86.4 48,566, 77.8 1,472; 2.4 


! Continental United States, except as otherwise noted. Earnings and 
payroll data are before deduction of social insurance contributions. Data for 
1955-59 preliminary. 

2 Wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental United States 
ind, in addition, pay of Federal personne] in all areas. Quarterly data sea- 
sonally adjusted. 

3 Taxable plus nontaxable wages paid in specified periods. 

4 Excludes earnings of self-employed persons, who have been covered since 
Jan. 1, 1951. Beginning 1955, quarterly data exclude wages and salaries of 
agricultural labor, now reported only on annual basis. Beginning 1957, in- 
cludes the Armed Forces; see footnote 6. 

5 Includes a small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. Begin- 
ning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

6 Beginning 1957, represents percent of total wages and salaries; Armed 
Forces newly covered under 1956 legislation (including those overseas). 

? Beginning 1956, includes salaries of Federal, State, and local government 
employees. 


Source: Data on wage and salary disbursements from Office of Business 
Economics, Department of Commerce; payrolls covered hy selected programs 
from reports of administrative agencies. 
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lable 4.—Sratus of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-59 | 


{In thousands} 


Assets at end of period ? 


State accounts 


Railroad unemployment insurance account ° 





) 








r | 





Peres mus. D Bal D | Bal 
; , in U.S. Deposits alance eposits ; alance 
Lohse Govern- mh and — Withdrawals| at end of and romcocnery Pt at end of 
ment transfers ‘ period tranefers ‘ 7 period 
securities § 
Cumulative, January 
193t-- December 1959_) $6,889,720 | $6,876,956 $8,083 $27,684,974 | $2,978,551 ® 7 $23,783,485 | $6,880,037 $1,696,119 $220,856 $1,911,646 65 $5,330 
(‘alendar year 
194U l 1,945,300 12,677 860,784 8, YO1 614,814 1,804,835 59,907 1,217 15,449 153,142 
i941 2 2,732,000 12,358 1,008,149 53,000 349, 583 2,516,400 66,281 1,557 15,088 227 , 95s 
1942 3, 3,687,000 11,008 1,138,530 OS ,047 344, 263 3.378 ,714 85,973 th, O84 6,695 $19, 29. 
1945 5, 5,095,000 1,745 1,328,117 S1,St4 77,082 4,711,113 OS , 244 7,409 1,014 135,632 
y44 6, 6,579,000 4,434 1,316,940 50,518 63,153 6,015,418 119,261 4, Std 568 8 O16 
1945 7,é 7,508,184 29, 208 1,160,712 118,460 461,709 6,832,880 117,374 11,010 1,949 104,511 
iv4t 7,4 7, 564,000 21,255 915,787 130, 183 1,103,967 6,774,884 122,053 13,347 3Y, 168 S10,371 
1947 8, 8,102,487 21,675 1,097, 131,620 786,875 7,216,842 126,360 15,574 54,862 907,320 
1948 8,é 8,496,365 24,077 218,902 852,484 7,572,327 67,001 27 , 333 60,120 948, 11¢ 
1949 75 7,696 , 298 52,125 997, é 156,472 1,761,695 6,953,683 7,133 19,190 146,241 826,338 
1950 - 7,639,229 24,181 1,190,397 145,687 1,341,832 6,947 935 15,420 16,916 85,178 773,497 
1951 8, 8,427,162 99 , 263 1,495,218 158, 265 844,672 7,756,745 19,752 16,505 47,270 762,484 
1952 9 9,023 ,089 16,118 1,371,660 177,351 995.549 8,310,207 20,020 16,594 77,288 721,810 
1953 9 9,545,005 15,882 1,350,011 201 , 277 969 , 894 8,891,602 19,399 16,189 92,451 64, 947 
1954 S 8,739,929 4,486 1,135,261 198 ,602 2,032,194 8,193,272 | 17,287 13,692 204,078 491,848 
1955 & 8,753,543 4,692 1,214,977 184,974 1,351,551 8,241,672 16,446 9,539 145.675 372,157 
1956 9 9,061,089 3,138 1,504,131 199, 597 1,399,095 8,546,305 56,592 8,119 119,450 317,418 
1957 9 9,098 ,092 8,316 1,618,328 220 , 398 1,744,111 8,640,919 85,672 7,405 148,225 262,270 
1958 ff 7,113,981 8,691 1,642,198 198 , GRY 3,541,352 6,940,754 103 858 4,441 282,330 SS, 240) 
1959 6 6,876,956 8 ,683 2,058 , 273 177,850 2, 296 , 839 6,880 ,037 259,971 S28 343,709 5,330 
1y5s 
October-December 7,124,037 7,113,981 8,691 328 , 699 45,875 600 ,434 6,940,754 26,715 710 72,750 SS, 240 
1959 wer 
January-March 6,534,576 6,484,998 4,463 234,104 42,972 834,127 6,383,703 26,358 425 60,590 | of 432 
April-June- 6,719,017 | 6,709,422 5,946 782,737 42,431 520, 586 6,688,285 30 693 288 56,080 29 334 
July-September 6,960,841 | 6,906,396 6,702 629, 583 45,901 411,400 6,952,369 88,198 69 111,997 5,604 
October-December 6,889,720 6,876,956 8,683 411,849 46,545 530,726 6,880 ,037 114,722 46 115,042 5,330 


Beginning 1949, not strictly comparable with data for earlier years because 
of differences in accounting methods in source materials used. 

? Beginning 1949, total investments plus cash balances differ from total] assets 
»n a ledger basis by the sum of items in transit or suspense at the end of period. 
Beginning December 1954, includes transactions and assets of the Federal un- 
employment account, under the Employment Security Administrative Finan- 
cing Act of 1954; beginning September 1956, includes undistributed approp- 
riations. 

3 Includes accrued interest purchased, and repayments on account of interest 
mn bonds at time of purchase. 

‘ Includes, when applicable, loans and transfers from the Federal unemploy- 
ment aceount and/or transfers from undistributed appropriations. 


September 1958, includes transactions and assets of the railroad unemployment 
insurance administration fund. Beginning September 1959, includes loans 
from and repayments to railroad retirement account. 

6 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 

7 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for temporary disability insurance bene- 
fits. 

8 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance 
administration fund amounting to $106,187,199, and transfers of $12,338,198 oui 
of the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses because 
of retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 





Beginning July 1947, 


includes temporary disability program. 


Beginning Source: 


Unpublished Treasury reports. 





COST-OF-LIVING SUPPLEMENTS 
(Continued from page 19) 
specify that, in the event of a change 
in the average earnings of insured 
workers (averaged over the first 3 of 
the last 4 calendar years), all existing 
pensions are to be adjusted “by the 
passage of a law.” Such statutory 
adjustment is to take into account, 
however, the development of the Na- 
tion’s economic capacity and produc- 
tivity and any change in the per 
capita income of the gainfully em- 
ployed. The laws also require that 
reports be made to Parliament by 
September 30 of each year on the 
financial position of the two pension 
programs, the development of the 
Nation’s economic capacity and pro- 
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ductivity, and changes in per capita 
income during the preceding calendar 
year. These reports are to be accom- 
panied by the expert findings of a 
social advisory council, and by Gov- 
ernment proposals for adjustment of 
outstanding pensions if considered 
desirable. The German laws leave to 
Parliament, nevertheless, the final 
decision as to whether or not existing 
pensions will be readjusted. 

It was found during 1958 that the 
average monthly wages of insured 
workers in Germany had risen from 
379 marks during 1954-56 to 401 
marks during 1955-57. As a conse- 
quence, the West German Parliament 
approved a 6.l-percent increase, ef- 
fective January 1, 1959, in almost 7 


million existing pensions. This was 
the first application of the adjust- 
ment provisions of the new legisla- 
tion. 

The German pension programs are 
financed by tripartite contributions 
of insured persons, employers, and 
the Government. The maximum 
earnings on which employee and em- 
ployer contributions are payable var- 
ies automatically with changes in 
average insured wages, since it is set 
by law at double such wages. The 
maximum thus rose from 760 marks 
a month in 1958 to 802 marks in 1959. 
The law also provides that the size of 
the annual lump-sum Government 
contribution shall vary automatically 
with changes in average wages. 


Social Security 











Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-59 
{In thousands] 


Receipts 
Parind ™ . 
Net contribu- 
tion income 
and transfers 


Interest 
received ? 








Cumulative, January 19387-December 1959 6 S67 176,951 $5,831,730 
Calendar year: 
1940- gtatiees 
i941 
1Y42 By 
1943 ie 25 
1944 1,¢ 106,741 
1045 & 134,318 
1946 os 151,592 
1047 1, 164,186 
1948 Ry 281,201 
1949 if 145,662 
1950__ J + 156 , 99S 
1951_- : $, 417,267 
1952__ 4, 465 , 221 
1953_. ; 3, $14,167 
1954_ an 5. 167 ,923 
1955_ Ae 5 161,051 
Be tC oe ere 6, 530,760 
1957. ag 6, 57,163 
1958 _ ae Ye 548 ,525 
1959 Gels, 8, 524,798 
1945S 
December 335 ,057 214,020 
| 
1959 
January 1,980 
February 15,934 
March 17,686 
April il 22,445 
May ks l 10,835 
June & AM) ORT 
July 5,626 
August l 15,290 
September 13,923 
October 18,189 
November 904,629 3,812 
December : 4131, 406 210,282 
Cumulative, Jamuary 1957- December 1959 6 $2,579,704 $73,112 
Calendar year: 
1957 TOL, Ott 7,24) 
1G58 465.509 "5 091 
1959 W12,620 10,78] 
1958 
December At 44,337 13,523 
1959 
January 6,494 102 
February. 10S 608 794 
March S2,168 a 
\pril a 8,719 191 
May 159,230 H40 
June 6_. 16, 308 16,196 
July 53,177 74 
{ugust 137,055 N55 
Septem he ‘ 58,720 262 
October 5 23 793 H16 
November . 101,374 S29 
December $6,977 19,377 


For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable 
subsequent adjustments). Beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States 
under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appro- 
priated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Begin- 
ning 1952 for the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and January 1959 
for the disability insurance trust fund, includes deductions for refund of estimated 
umount of employee-tax overpayment. Beginning 1959, includes transfers to 
the disability insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement account under 
the financial interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act; the first, 
in July 1959, was $21 million (plus interest, see footnote 2). 

2 In addition to interest and profit on investment, includes annual interfund 
transfers of interest as follows: under the financial interchange provisions, 1954 
57—to the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund from the railroad retire- 
ment account, 1958 to date—to the railroad retirement account from the old- 
ige and survivors insurance trust fund (see footnote 3), and, 1959—to the dis- 
ability insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement account (see footnote 
1); and, 1958 to date—to the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund from the 
disability insurance trust fund on reimbursed administrative expenses (see 
footnote 4). 
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Expenditure Assets at end of period 





Invested in 


























, a lait In) ; : 
peyeene? |*“capeaeet | UB. Govwn- | Gam Toone 
ee bi ment securities * +? — 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fun 
$51. 307 054 HO S60 SIO TSE LU $989 , 602 $20,140, 766 
35,354 26, 203 2,016,500 14,205 2,030 , 706 
SS URS 26,158 2,736, 400 25,522 2,761,921 
130,675 27 SYS 3,655,434 32,676 $, 688,110 
165,938 29,454 1,778,834 11,624 +, 820,45 
208 972 29,201 5, 966 ,834 37,873 6,004,707 
273,885 29,971 7,054,424 6, 232 7,120,¢ 
378,104 $9,730 8,078 , 734 71,067 S,149,8u1 
166, 193 15,561 9 , 268,481 91,663 9,360,144 
556,174 1,277 10,555,761 165,953 10,721,714 
667,164 4,265 11,727,994 87,928 11,815,922 
61,094 61,330 13,330,649 390,618 13,721 , 266 
1,885, 201 80,798 15,017,325 22,409 15,539,734 
2,194,129 S8 019 16,960,377 is] 341 17,441,719 
3,006, 298 87,732 18,291 , 238 115,719 18,706,956 
3,670,162 12,186 19,862,520 713,275 20,575,795 
1,968,155 118.633 21,101,865 161,238 21,663,104 
5,714,610 132,031 21 ,830 ,552 588 601 22,519,153 
7 , 347 , 347 161,522 21,565,885 $26 972 22,392,857 
8 448 , 266 194,491 20 953,408 11,014 21,864,422 
10,116, 241 IS4, 184 19,151,165 RO H02 20), 140, 766) 
703 , 598 2,310 %) 953, 408 ib O14 21 864,422 
751,454 20,395 , 900 , 226 1,329,126 
790,721 20, 280,440 1, 131,78: 21,412,224 
812,432 20,411,558 5 21,338,310 
816,871 20,116,268 1,036,749 21,153,017 
826 , 599 20 , 539, 768 1 058 , 362 21,598,130 
823 . 880 20,474,420 1.066 994 21,541,424 
1,095 , 66 19,793,830 927,018 20 ,720 , 848 
RRB , 235 20 ,096 417 1 039 , 642 21,136,060 
R38 , 850 25 19,924,675 O56 O68 20 880,743 
841,472 : 19,367,605 Q17,707 20 , 285,312 
841,260 18, 16s 19,163,905 1,170,420 20 ,334 , 325 
843,797 § 600 19,151,165 YSY 02 20,140 , 7h 
Disability insurance trust fund 
$7623 $5,255 $1,793 379 €31 228 $1 825,206 
16,675 2,783 Wit 7, 408 iy, ) 
248 958 12.477 7S 7,756 1,378,51 
$56,722 10) 00 743 379 1, S2s 1 S25, 20 
93.189 $5 1,320,758 57 756 1,378,514 
32,793 738 316,678 14,901 1,361,578 
31,096 246 1,359 353 SO, 285 1,439,638 
32,860 (tia 126,704 14,411 1.471, 115 
31,945 270 1,455,434 2,67 1,498, 11 
33 , 696 270) 1,542,014 82,000 | 624,014 
39,628 270 1,606,874 W747 1 666 ,621 
42,299 oat) 629 , 234 18 650 7 
$1,539 28 1,698,111 79,802 
40 , 607 2s 7. 661 () 427 
44,016 OFS e 45s 16,75 
44,323 268 j aS S4, 2th 
$1,921 29.050 1.793.379 31 S28 





Beginning July 1958, includes transfers to the railroad retirement account 
from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund under the financial inter- 
change provisions; the latest, in July 1959, was $275 million (plus interest, see 
footnote 2). 

4 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of services. 
Beginning October 1953, includes expenses for central office building construction. 
Since the January 1957 inception of the disability insurance trust fund, most 
administrative expenses are paid initially from the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund with subsequent reimbursement (plus interest, see footnote 2) 
from the disability insurance trust fund for the allocated cost of disability in- 
surance operations. The Treasury Department, however, is regularly reim- 
bursed from the appropriate trust fund for its expenses as incurred. 

Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued inter 
est purchased, and repayments on account of accrued interest on bonds at the 
time of purchase. 

6 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of 
the U. S. Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Gorern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Table 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of 


selected months, December 1948-December 1959, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, December 1959 ! 





{Amounts in thousands; d 

















ita corrected to Jan. 27, 1960] 




















































Total loins Wife’s or husband’s Child’s ¢ Widow’s a on 
Ttem QOld-age bility 3 : ——— ee a er’s | ent’s 
Total OASI? DI? | , Total  OASI? | DI? | Total | OASI? | DI2 | OWEs 
| 
Number 
— : z SAND PLE EE SOPRA Re ee ED 5 a ee etait 
In current-payment 
status at end of 
month 
December 
1948 2,314,557 1,047,985 320,928 20, 92S 581,265 SSL, 265 210,253; 142,223 11,903 
1950- 3,47 3,477,% 1,770,984 8 , 350 350 699,703 699,703 314,189, 169,438 14,579 
1952... | 5,025,549, 5,025,549 2, 643.932 37, ,859 938 ,751 938,751 154,563 228,984 21,460 
1954. ._. 6,886,480) 6,886,480 3,775,134 5,% 892 1,160,770) 1,160,770 638,091! 271,536 25,057 
1956... | 9,128,121} 9,128,121 5,112,430 1,433, 50 3,507 1,340,995, 1,340,995 913,069; 301,240 26,880 
November 1958 §__ 12,430,234, 12,162,177; 268,057) 6,920,677; 237,719) 2,031,091) 2,018,860, 12,231, 1,624,135) 1,606,028) 18,107) 1,232,583; 353,964 30,065 
1959 
January 12,565,823) 12,263.577| 302,246, 6,968,335, 248,894 2,045,988) 2,025,344) 20,644) 1,663,592 1,630,884) 32,708) 1,254,302) 354,028 30,684 
February } 12,674,727| 12,359,615) 315,112) 7,026,854) 254,701; 2,063,391, 2,039,655, 23,736, 1,676,635, 1,639,960) 36,675) 1,267,444) 354,689) 31,013 
March ...| 12,827,393) 12,498,748 328,645) 7,111,435) 261,266; 2,088,632) 2,062,296 26,336) 1,695,411) 1,654,368) 41,043} 1,282,174, 356,995) 31,480 
April --| 12,967,396) 12,629,974) 337,422) 7,187,142) 265,858) 2,110,941) 2,083,136 . 1,714,849} 1,671,090; 43,759! 1,296,422) 360,250 31,934 
May. | 13,067,700) 12,720,592} 347,108) 7,2: 268,842) 2,126,089) 2,095,981 1,731,373) 1,683,215 3} 1,308,743) 362,115 32,323 
June. 13,181,380) 12,820,164) 361,216) 7, 275,164) 2,141,761) 2,108,534) 33,227) 1,747,656) 1,694,831) | 1,321,979, 366,498 32,682 
July | 13,288,220) 12,903,579) 384,641] 7, 288,631) 2,155,701) 2,118,439) 37,262; 1,760,617) 1,701,869 1,334,316) 370,743 33,006 
August 13,395,770); 12,995,845) 399,925) 7, 297,611; 2,169,313, 2,129,492) 39,821) 1,774,396, 1,711,903 1,347,802) 374,119 33,377 
Septem ber | 13,486,122) 13,068,457, 417,605) 7, 308,598} 2,182,383 2,140,429) 41,954) 1,791,434) 1,724.321 a 373 , 227 33,713 
October 13,576,095) 13,143,808 432,287) 7, 317,888) 2,194,307; 2,150,548) 43,759) 1,808,125) 1,737,485 374,041 33,978 
November | 13,644,293! 13,195,554) 448,739) 7, 327 ,640| 2,202,848) 2,156,655 46,193) 1,820,039) 1,745,133 374,848 34,303 
December 13,703,918) 13,243,564 160 354) 7, 334,443) 2,208,017 2,160,103 47,914, 1,831,548) 1,753,551 376,145 34.55 
| 
Awarded, December | 
1959 fs | 165,88 141, 405 24,480 65,447 14,752 28 , 290 24, 26 $024 30,090 24,386, 5,704 19,441 7,361 S04 
ees eee 2h es — LS .— : viesdilliadis 
Monthly amount 
In current-payment | 
status at end of | 
month: 
December: 
1948___. $45,872.5 $45,872.5 $26 , 564.2 $4,307.3 $4,307.3 $7,549.0 $7,549.0 $4,331.0 $2,958.5 $162.2 
1950 126,856.5 126,856.5 77 ,678.3 11,994.9 11,994.9 19,366.3 19,366.3 11,481.3 5,800.8 534.9 
1952. 205,179.0; 205,179.0)- 130,% 19,178.4 19,178.4 28,141.3 28,141.3 18,482.2 8,272.7 887.0 
1954.._- 339 342.0 339,342.0 223 32,270.6 32,270.6. 40,996.4 40,996.4 - 29,525.7 12,088.9 1,188.6 
1956 482,592.9 482,592.9 322,5 48,325.6 48,325.6 50,323.7  50,323.7 45,780.0 14,262.2 1,364.8 
November 1958 § | 697.528.6 677,103.7 $20,424.9' 459 7, 71,230.11 7O0,814.8 $415.2 64.130.2 63,636.3 $494.0 63,976.6 17,886.5 1,588.3 
1959 
January -- 759,750.1' 736,167.1 21,876.1' 77,097.1 355.1. 742.0 71.832.6 70.867.7, 964.9 69,977.3 19,671.5 1,748.2 
February- 768 ,656.8 744,262.9 22,441.7| 77,951.92 ,097.1 854.8 72,597.0 71,499.61,097.4  70,826.5) 19,780.0 1,773.0 
March... x 780,181.2 54,952.8 23,044.9| 79,065.0 78,116.5 948.5 73,569.0 72,334.01,235.0 71,778.4) 20,022.1 1,808.2 
April 790,219.9 764,420.0 23,465.2) 80,001.0 78,995.51,005.6 74, 7 73,228.51,329.2 72,704.5) 20,270.3) 1,841.6 
May 797,299.4! 771,009.7 23,740.0, 80,628.9 79,544.11,084.8 75,386.2 73,921.31,464.9 73.504.5, 20,438.2 > 1,870.5 
June__- 805,545.3 778,404.0 24,324.3 81,295.2 80,006.01,199.2 76,209.0 74,591.3 1,617.7 74,359.1 ,760.4. 1,896.4 
July 8$13,712.0, 785,002.7 25,563.2) 81,901.0 80,557.8 1,343.2 76,861.8 75,058.91,802.9 75,151.8) 21,084.1) 1,920.1 
August - 822,047.0; 792,297.0 26,389.5, 82,531.6. 81,094.8 1,436.7, 77,660.6 75 ).9,1,923.7, 76,029.1) 21,359.2 1,947.1 
September > §28,546.2, 797,564.1 A , 27,397.8 83,089.9 81,575.81,514.4 78,526.3 7 .5 2,069.8 76.760.9) 21,302.4 1,971.0 
eae 835,317.0; S803,301.7) 32,015.3 54: -9} 28,251.0  83,623.2, 82,044.21,579.1 79,418.2 77, .0 2,185.2 77,543.1) 21,368.9, 1,991.6 
November __- 840,474.2) 807,355.8) 33,118.4) 545,561.8) 29,135.4, 83,998.8 82,338.71,665.2 80,061.3 77,743.42,317.8 78,248.5) 21,453.1) 2,015.2 
December -__...___-- 845,144.3) 811,237.3, 33,907.0 547,749 1) 29,765.3 84.254.2 8&2,526.8 80,715.6 78,301.2 2,414.4 79,047.4 21,579.2) 2,033.6 
Awarded, December 
1959_ ee 10,904.1 9,206.9 1,697.2 5,383.7; 1,363.9 1,124.7 972.8 151.9 10.9 1,129 181.4 1,198.4 488.3 34.1 
Fox an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 


for April 1857, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 

2 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired-worker) bene- 
ficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased workers. Benefits 
under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program are payable from the 
disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance (disabled-worker) hene- 
ficiaries and their dependents. 
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‘Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began before 
ige 18. 

5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums awarded 
and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended for December 
1958; the figures on benefits in current-payment status at the end of December 
1958 are therefore not available. 
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Table 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, 1955-59 






























































| Total | | Wife’s or husband’s Child’s « | wid- 
Old-age | ,Disa- |ow’sor| Moth-| Par- 
Year and quarter ! | l 48° | bility 3 | ] l wid- er’s ent’s 
Total | OASI?2 | DI? | Total |OASI?!} DI? | Total | OASI?; DI? | ower’s 
- \- | —_—_—— ee 
| ee ee 1,667,773] 1,657,773) _....-...- | 909,883}.......- 288,915) 288,915|_.......} 238,795} 238,795)........ 140,624) 76,018} 3,538 
EE eens ee 1,855,296) 1,855,206) ........-- } 934,033).......- 304. BOS, ee 211,783] 211,783)......-- | 253,524) 67,475 3,919 
i eS See: ee | 2,832,344) 2,653,542! 178,802) 1,424,975) 178,802) 578,012) 578,012)_.._.._.| 313,163] 313,163|_______- 244,633} 88,174) 4,585 
1958 (Jan.-Nov.) ®................. 2,123,465) 1,960,899 162,566) 1,041,668! 131,382 379,473] 366,553| 12,920! 286,782| 268,518] 18,264) 199,320] 81,467| 3,373 
Se ntcncnsac dois Nidieth teats tells 2,501,815 191,003) 310,812) 1,089,769) 177,852 aaetince 390,479 — 426,924) 348,268) 78,656) 252,642) 102,049 7,796 
1955 | | 
| | | 
January-Marcb.....__- -| 396,719) 396,719)___- 219,209) . -_- 75,936) _<  Seeeee 50,547| 50,547/........ 34,389} 15,917 721 
fee 709} 504,709)__._... 291,587) -...- 86,914) 86,914)_._____- 67,375] 67,375|__....-- | 36,663} 21,263 907 
July-September_--.-............-- 402,163} 402,163) _ 217,849|........; 67,324] 67,324).......- 61,535] 61,536)........ | 34,855) 19,631 969 
October-December ._-...__.....- 354,182) 354,182). oe 58,741) 58,741|-......- 59,338] 59,338!___.__.. | 34,717] 19,207 941 
1956 | 
| 
January-March. -- 346,713 346,713}. 185 , 202} . 59,905) 59,905 .-| 52,382} 52,382). | 31,845} 16,587 792 
ee eae 413,242)  413,242)___ : 223,469|........4 73,641] 73,641) - ---| 60,706] 60,706/.......- 35,271] 19,244 911 
July-September - - ie 438,803} 438,803) 244,225). __- 87,051] 87,051 --| 55,098) 55,098! __ .| 33,842) 17,748 839 
October-December 53 656 , 538 281, 137 - 163,965! 163,965 -| 43,597) 43,597). ..| 152,566] 13,896) 1,377 
1957 | 
January-March. -__- 659,108} 659,108) _. 348, 707) 151,509] 151,509}....._..| 65,681)” 65,681) - --| 72,076] 19,890} 1,245 
oo eae y 950,330} __ ae 226,371) 226,371|_.......| 94,029] 94,029}....._.. | 65,857} 24,645) 1,325 
July-September ---_.--........--- 641,756) 506,490) 135,266) 264, 506| 135,266) 100,944] 100,944)_.___...| 72,626] 72,626/....___- 48,603) 18,849) 962 
October-December. .-...........-| 581,150) 537,614 13,536) 273,659) 43,536, 99,188) 99,188)........| 80,827] 80,827). --| 58,097] 24,790) 1,053 
1958 
January-March... ___. 546,939] 502,668 44,271 213,420] 44,271) 95,847| 95,847|.._.....| 67,599] 67,599 | 54,3741 20,611) 817 
eae 711,565] 672,548 39,017} 371,765) 39,017] 128,665] 128,665)_.._....| 85,509] 85,599]/_..____. 59,996] 25,553 970 
July-September. ___.__.....-....- | 647,059} 516,815 30,244) 271,872) 30,244) 92,757| 92,757|-.......| 74,213) 74,213|........| 54,668} 22,423 882 
October-November °. --| 317,902] 268,868 49,034] 134,611) 17,850} 62,204) 49,284) 12,920) 59,371] 41,107| 18,264| 30, 282} 12,880 704 
! | ' | 
1959 | } | 
January-March °. 764,832) 674,932 89,900! 338,484, 45,642! 140,618] 122,570) 18,048) 128,520} 102,310) 26.210| 78,953} 30,123) 2,492 
April-June. ____. ; | 651,282} 587,481 63,801} 302,131! 35,182) 118,859] 107,230; 11,629} 105,961| 88,971) 16,990} 61,323! 25,829' 1,997 
July-September. _.__._....---..-. 567.260} 485,543 81,717; 240,781) 50,506) 95,911) 83,220/ 12,691! 99,135) 80,615| 18, 520| 55,804) 23,400' 1,723 
October-December ____.._.....- 518,441] 443,047 75,394 208,373 46,522) 89,395 77,459 11,936) 93,308! 76,372} 16,936) 56,562) 22,697, 1,584 
1 Annual data for 1940-54 appear in the 1958 Annual Statistical Supplement, age 18, 


p. 23, table 34. 

2 See footnote 2, table 6, page 26. 

3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 

‘Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
hildren of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began before 


5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
operations affecting statistical data on benefits awarded and monthly benefits 
in current-payment status were suspended for December 1958; figures on benefits 
awarded in December 1958 are therefore not available separately but are in 
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cluded in the figures for benefits awarded in January 1959. 
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Table 8.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 





Number of wife’s or husband’s monthly benefits awarded, 1955-59 














{Included in table 7; data corrected to Jan. 28, 1960] 
| Total Aged wife's ! Young wife’s 3 | Husband’s 
Year and quarter | - _ — 
Total OASI3 DI | Total | OASI? |} DI3 Total | OASI3 DI | Total OASI3 | DI3 
| | 
| | | = cae? 
tsetse its a Mle i alc placate 288,915 | 288,915 }.......... 263 ,816 3 eae 21,692 | ore | 3,407 | <2 a 
RE yey eee ener mee 384, 562 | c.f ee | en eee | bOneee |......00.. 20,162 | Ss J eee 3,009 a 
| aaa 578,012 578 ,012 recent 537,454 | 537,454 |.......... 36 , 289 * 1 : 4,269 4,269 a 
1958 (Jan.-Nov.) 4 379 473 366 , 553 12,920 339,166 334,131 5,035 37,442 29,573 7,869 | 2,865 2,849 16 
| | 
1955 
January-March. ---.-- 75,936 75,936 70,347 70,347 |...-. 4,917 4,917 672 672 | 
4 pril-June___..____- -| 86,914 86,914 79,097 79,097 |_.- 6,686 6,686 : 1,131 1,131 
July-September __-____- --| 67,324 67.324 61,018 61,018 |.... 5,416 5,416 " 890 890 |.- 
October—-December.__- --| 8 , 741 58,741 53,354 | ot ie 4,673 4,673 | aaa 714 i 
1956 
January-March. ---.- 59,905 59,905 | ..| 54,611 54,611 |_-- 4,637 4,637 657 657 
4 pril-June-__-_- eT Oe Se Se EE 73,641 S| eae 66,976 66,976 ba 5,838 5,838 827 827 |.- 
Tuly--September_........._-- mee 87,051 87,051 80,490 80,490 |___. 5,737 5,737 S24 824 |... 
October-December... 163 ,965 163,965 159,314 | 159,314 Ee 3,950 3,950 | 701 ye ee 
1957 | 
January-March. -- -------| 151,509 | 151,500 143,841 | 143,841 | 6,765 6,765 903 903 
A pril-June......... | 226,371 226 , 371 211,044 | 211,044 |_. 13,693 13,693 1,634 1,634 |. 
July-September... __._- 100 ,944 100,944 |. 91,852 | 91,852 |... 8,191 8,191 901 901 |. 
October-December... ........-.._-- 99,188 | 99,188 |. 90,717 | 90,717 |- 7,640 7,640 |. oe 831 | 831 |... 
1958 | 
January-March_-_-- 95,847 95,847 |_- 87,941 | 87,941 | j 7.236 | 7,236 | 670 670 
oO eae eee 128,665 | 128,665 {__- Ue JS 2 ee | 10,440 10,440 986 986 |. 
July-September__-___- et 92,757 | 02,767 {...... +e 84.175 | 84,175 |...- 7,768 2 oe 814 814 = 
October-November ¢ mat 62,204 | 49,284 12,92 49,811 | 44,77 5.035 11,998 4,129 | 7,869 395 379 16 
1959 | 
January-March ¢____ 140,618 122,570 | 18,048 118,644 111,480 7,164 21,133 10,304 10,829 841 786 
A pril-June___ 118,859 107,230 | 11,629 101,256 96 ,373 4,883 16,780 | 10,059 6,721 823 798 2 
July-September aie 95,911 83,220 | 12,691 79,897 74,864 5,033 15,345 7,420 7,620 669 631 38 
1 Wife aged 65 or over, or wife aged 62-64 with no entitled children in her care, 3 See footnote 2, table 6, page 26. 
? Wife under age 65 with one or more entitled children in her care. 4 See footnote 5. table 7, page 27. 
Table 9.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of child’s monthly benefits awarded, 1955-59 
{Included in table 7; data corrected to Feb. 1, 1960] 





Total Children of retired workers 
Year and quarter Aged 18 Aged 18 
Total Under or over Total Under or over 
anes agels | (dis- — age 18 (dis- 
abled) } abled) ! 
2 ae fs = = |—__—_—_|____ 
1955 238 , 795 238,795 40,402 | 40,402 
1956 211,783 211,783 ‘ 37,900 37 , 900 es 2 
1957. ._. : 313,163 283 656 29,507 81,842 64,593 17,249 
1958 (Jan.-Nov IRS, 782 267 812 18,970 63, 408 52,028 11.380 | 
195: 
Tanuary-March_..- 50,547 50,547 9 ,262 9,262 
4 pril-June ° See: Seen 67,375 67,375 eee | ateo: |....<..-- 
Tuly-September___...-___- Se 61,535 | 61,535 10,068 a 
October-December._--.- es 59 338 59 338 8.587 | 8,587 é 
1956 
January-March 52,382 52,382 8,825 8,825 
April-June 60,706 60,706 11,203 | 11,203 | 
July-September 55,098 55,098 10,354 10,354 
October-December 43,597 43,597 7,518 518 | 
1957 
January-March -| 65,681 62,137 3,544 14,429 | 12,496 1,933 
A pril-June____-- a 94,029 87,263 | 6,766 28,937 | 25,086 3,851 
July-September 72,626 60,409 12,217 21,192 13,846 7,346 
October-December 80,827 73,847 6,980 17,284 13,165 | 4,119 
1958 
January-March-.--...............-- 67,599 62,194 5,405 16,164 13,013 3,151 
OO) ae 85,599 79,810 5,789 21,904 | 18,286 3,618 
July-September..._...........-._-- 74,213 69,248 4,965 | 16.735 13,673 3,062 
October-November ?___- 59,371 56, 560 2,811 8,605 7,056 1,549 
1959 
January-March ?_____- 128 ,520 118, 283 10,237 24,842 18,978 5 864 
Co ae 105,961 97 ,032 8 929 23,062 17,916 5,146 
July-September___..-.--...-.2-- 2. 99,135 89,251 9,884 18,779 13,355 5,424 





1 Dependent children whose disability hegan hefore age 18. > See footnote 5, 
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| Children of deceased workers 








Children of disabled workers 


Aged 18 Aged Is 
Total Under or over Total Under or over 
es age 18 (dis- a age 18 dis- 
abled) ! ibled) | 

198 ,393 198 ,393 

173,883 | 173,883 fe ee 
231,321 | 219,063 12,258 ad ra Fe ; 
205,110 197 , 536 7,574 18,204 18,248 

41,285 41,285 

54,890 | 54,890 |_. = 

51,467 | 51,467 |_- 

50,751 MO, 751 | 

43,557 43,557 

49,503 49, 503 

14,744 | 14,744 

36,079 | 36,079 

51,252 | 49,641) 1,611 

65,092 | 62,177 | 2,915 

51,434 | 46,563 1871 

63,543 | 60,682 2,861 

51,435 49,181 2,254 eben 
63,695 61,524 7) i REED ees fea a 
57,478 | 55,575 i 3 See eee ee eee 
32,502 31, 256 1,246 18, 264 18,248 16 
77 , 468 73,548 2 6,210 25,757 453 
65,909 62,515 ¢ 16,990 16,601 389 
61,836 57 ,938 3,898 18,520 17,958 562 


table 7, page 27. 
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Table 10.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Number of widow’s, widower’s, and mother’s bene- 
fits awarded, 1955-59 


{Included in table 7; data corrected to Jan. 29, 1960] 


Widow’s or widower’s | Mother’s 





Year and quarter 








re | Wid- Di- 
Total Widow's onus Total | owed voreed 
mothe: wilt 
- aw | « - a | oun ara _— a> | oo 

1965_.... ; ..-| 140,624 | 140,273 351 | 76,018 75,927 91 
1956 ..--| 253,524 | 253,191 | 333 | 67,475 | 67,410 6 
er ..| 244,633 | 244,172 | 461 | 88,174] 88,102 72 
1958 (Jan.-Nov.) !..| 199,320 | 198,948 | 372 | 81,467] 81,392 7 

1955 
January-March __- 34,389 | 34,314 75 | 15,917 | 15,905 | 12 
April-June____._...| 36,663 | 36,559 104 | 21,263 21, 238 25 
July-September_.._,; 34,855 | 34,770 85 | 19,631 19,600 31 
October-December.| 34,717 | 34,630 87 | 19,207] 19,184 23 

| 

1956 | 
January-March __- 31,845 31,769 | 76 | 16,587 | 16,572 | LS 
April-June-_-_- 35,271 | 35,187 | 84} 19,244 | 19,224 | 20 
July-September 33,842 | 33,760 82 17,748 | 17.733 | 15 
October-December.) 152,566 | 152,475 | 91 13,896 | 13,881 

} 

1957 | | 
January-March. . 72,076 | 71,979 97 | 19,890 19,878 2 
April-June.___- _..-| 65,857 | 65,707 | 150 | 24,645 | 24,624 1 
July-September 48,603 | 48,496 107 | 18,849 | 18,831 | 8 
October-December 58,097 | 57,990 | 107 | 24,790 24,769 2 

1958 
January-March...) 54,374 | 54,274 | 100 20 , 596 
April-June.-..-...-- 59,996 59,883 113 25,530 23 
July-September. 54,668 | 54,556 112 22,403 20 
October-November!! 30,282 | 30,235 47 12,863 17 

1959 
January-March !. 78,953 | 78,757 196 30,123 | 30,106 
A pril-June_....-.. 61,323 | 61,166 157 25,829 25,812 17 
July-September....| 55,804 55,687 117 23,400 23 ,372 28 


See footnote 5, table 7, page 27 


Table 11.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Number of wife’s and mother’s monthly benefits, 
with entitlement dependent on the entitlement of a 
disabled person aged 18 or over to a child’s monthly 
benefit, awarded, 1957-59 


[Partly included in tables 7, 8, and 10; data corrected to Jan. 29, 19 


Wife's 
4 P P . - aw Mot 
Year and quarte Wife of | Wifeot | er’s 
Total | retired | disabled 
! worker worker 

Sas ae oe = 2,544 | 2,544 2,018 

1958 (Jan.~Nov.) 2... .. " 2,088 | 2,084 j 1 263 
1957 

January-March. - , : 204 204 222 

A pril-June-._.-. ’ : 455 | 455 447 

July-September-.--_-___.- ~ 1,103 | 1,103 R65 

October-December. - 782 | 782 414 
1958 

January-March...-. ee, eee 523 523 392 

April-June--_......_. ; 688 688 402 

July-September -- ae 595 595 9] 

October-November °. . 282 278 { 178 
1959 

January-March ?2__ date a saska 718 636 S2 194 

J ea eee : 754 | 731 23 378 

424 


July-September. __.......- ee 826 716 110 





1 Payable to a wife or mother entitled to benefits solely because she had in 
her care at least one disabled person aged 18 or over entitled to child’s bene- 
fits; excludes a wife or mother beneficiary who had both disabled and nor 
disabled entitled children in her care. 

2 See footnote 5, table 7, page 27. 
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Table 12.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Number of lump-sum death payments awarded, and 
number of deceased workers represented for the first 
time in awards of lump-sum death payments, 1955-59 


[Corrected to Jan. 27, 1960] 





Number | Number of 
Year and quarter ! | of | deceased 
payments | workers 


1955_ _- ada eae BB = 589 ,612 566 , 830 
1956. - - . , nb abe Poe 572,291 546, 984 
(eee . Ee 718 ,672 689 , 282 
1958 (Jan.-Nov.) ? : : Bee, ©: 683 , 964 656 ,825 
Le ii ae de 4 855 ,026 822,407 
1955 
January-March | 127,646 122, 660 
April-June : ia oe ~ 165,082 159,272 
July-September ae ; di ae Ee 149,649 143 ,806 
October-December -- -- 147 , 235 141 ,092 
January-March ane 140 ,862 135,218 
April-June___.._- ve . 162,620 155, 268 
July-September: pokes ia aan eee 149,594 142,149 
October-December : : 119,215 114,349 
January-Marcb-_- ee 173, 108 166,199 
April-June............. 72 PS se BAS SEES 198,975 | 190 ,089 
July-September... -._-- eo ncn zat 158,649 | 152,011 
October-December : — : 187 ,940 180 ,983 
January-Marcl J F 179,534 172,541 
April-June Ses cet stats 210,895 202,300 
July-September eee Se SS See 187,770 180,114 
October-November ?__._..._.__. ey Coke .| 105,765 101 ,870 
1959 
January-March ?_-. 252,314 243 , 607 
April-June_.__. ; Mo wthiee a ee ¥ 2 211,169 203 ,067 
July-September a ; : —_ 198 , 930 190,918 
October-December -- 4 Pt 4 192,613 184,815 


} Annual data for 1940-54 appear in the 1958 Annual Statistical Supplement, 
23, table 34. 


See footnote 5, table 7, page 27. 
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Table 13.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 


benefits, by State, December 1959 ! 






































| Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims 
1ed claim | 
| | Average 
Nonfarm | All types of unemployment 3 | Total unemployment weekly 
State place- | ae ae eee insured 
ments | unemploy 
Mot , ™ ; | Average ment 3 
| 3 2 > | * 
Total Women Total | Women | Weeks ns | weekly | Weeks Average 
| | compen- aid «| number of | | compen- weekly 
| sated pe bene- sated payment 
| ficiaries 
eee ee 5 432,067 ht 644,610 | 563,258 | 8,403,441 2,727,344 i 7,107,531 | $219,465,603 | 1, 545,115 | | 6,529,872 | $31.91 1,841,006 
ee ee 6,050 | 17, 481 4,089 | 126,898 | 28,650 | 99.771 | 2,267,036 | 21, 689 95,823 } 23.04 26. 923 
0 See 520 | 2,246 249 | 16,158 2,264 | 18 ,344 | 668 ,573 3.988 17,490 36.98 4,100 
A Se 6,717 } 6,885 1,027 38 , 688 8,343 | 27,520 855,188 5,983 26,472 31.39 8,202 
DOONB na ceo wnecen 4,974 | 14,272 3,624 78, 585 22,407 49,321 1,057,150 10,722 45,183 | 21.98 17, 260 
California - oe 39,099 | 153,124 | 38,748 791,727 267 ,857 | 680,257 | 24,524,918 147,882 649,368 | 36.43 172,085 
Colorado... ibweten 6,744 | 6,514 | 1,062 32,664 8,659 H 27,819 | 966 , 668 6,048 25,791 35.69 7,249 
Connecticut - - ..-- 7,635 | 30,720 15,947 129,386 57,093 | 111,204 3,770,388 24,175 106,452 34.59 28 ,668 
ae 544 3,521 | 565 24,433 4,445 | 26,368 | 853,556 5,732 23,868 34.25 | 4,939 
District of Columbia... 3,899 3,525 682 21,455 6,927 | 18 ,355 | 473,863 3,990 17,939 25.95 4,569 
Florida_...____ ; 18,221 | 22,239 7,259 110,036 $8,870 | 59,608 1,567,280 12,958 | 56,722 26.75 | 23,179 
Georgis_-. 7,913 19,964 7,985 144,736 60,297 | 116,316 | 2,773,265 25, 286 107,546 24.60 | 30,345 
——--- aieninas 996 1,813 712 | 16,445 8,355 | 16,3866 | 476,523 3,667 | 13,153 31.69 4,008 
| ee 2,370 | 6,032 708 | 31,400 5,630 | 22,904 | 790 , 288 4,979 21,839 | 34.85 | 6,966 
Ll aes 18,927 | 68,573 | 21,491 375,744 | 113,480 | 328,942 | 10,985,765 | 71,509 307 ,648 | 34. 20 80,572 
Indiana_._ — 5,522 31,109 8,471 147,077 | 36.406 | 151,533 4,446,198 | 32,942 138 ,890 30.46 38 ,041 
Se eee 6,814 9,842 2,177 50,481 11,781 | 35,610 993 , 127 7,741 31,948 | 29. 20 11,340 
RES Pe 5,734 10,272 1,495 8,513 14,974 | 56,028 | 1,860,329 | 12,180 53,001 | 33.79 12,481 
Kentucky --_-__-__-- 4,632 19,764 », 910 130,131 | 29,277 | 96,672 2,688,570 1,016 89,187 28.78 27 , 582 
Louisiana..-_-_---- 5,691 | 17,793 001 | 115,350 16,888 98 ,870 2,934,648 | 21,493 | 91,975 30.55 24.228 
Maine... _- 1,197 | 9 305 919 | A7,164 30, 887 56,807 1,162,644 12,349 53,042 ). 60 14,642 
Maryland. 3,479 27,654 186 149,758 46,968 155,576 4,688,794 33,821 146,092 30.87 | 34,631 
Massachusetts 11,959 96, 231 3,081 339,176 163,553 281,185 | 8,292,696 | 61,127 225,493 32.79 78,911 
ee 10,975 74,550 13,126 556,457 | 91,408 | 470,041 | 17,264,392 | 102,183 | 447,979 37.57 97 ,402 
Minnesota. - 6,925 22,157 5,359 145,432 | 28,162 | 122,691 | 3,542,618 | 6,672 117,505 9. 25 32,812 
Mississippi - - 3,239 13,713 47188 66 ,699 14,889 44,270 | 1032, 582 9/624 40° 540 24.11 14,881 
Missouri... 6,026 38 , 271 11,610 193,486 47,413 141, 936 | 3,862,083 | 30,856 125,259 29.07 40 ,483 
Montana. -- 1,914 6,087 S96 43,710 8,639 | a 235 | 1,425,591 10,921 | 50,235 28.29 11,323 
Co a 4,772 5,203 Y87T 20,235 6,529 17,860 501,320 | 3,883 | 16,839 28.92 4,821 
Nevada.......... 1,717 | 3,593 80 17,772 5,093 | 16,835 615,282 | 3,660 | 15,561 37. 50 3,829 
New Hampshire 1,211 | 6,298 2,781 | 24,007 12,765 19,756 470.547 | 4,295 17,260 5. 49 5,768 
New Jersey 9,767 93, 265 $8,105 | 5,393 212,301 397 , 557 12,421,308 86,425 | 347,532 2.32 91, 988 
New Mexico-. 2,623 5,172 519 | 177593 4,184 22,014 | 623,791 4,786 | 20,956 28.88 5,788 
New York.--. 63,523 312,335 | 133,337 } 226 ,387 500,366 | 1,019,685 | 33,752,280 221 , 660 897,095 35.23 273,190 
North Carolina 10,753 26,656 13,735 132,648 69,709 | 131,657 2,534,229 28,621 121,191 19.81 35,855 
North Dakota 1,350} 3,265 251 19,706 1,615 15,083 | 422,729 3,279 | 13,644 28. 28 5,672 
ae 16,167 | 74,037 16,119 445,737 99,810 354,634 | 13,744,751 77 ,094 | 336,491 38.77 93 , 42% 
Oklahoma. --. 8,591 12,451 | 2,969 72,612 22,997 48 ,698 1,218,338 10,581 | 45,026 25.87 15,978 
| ee ee 4,695 21,919 3,672 100,171 25,155 66,551 2,295 ,324 14,468 62,226 35.17 22,197 
a : 23 , 952 155,729 64,663 818,579 276 , 699 714,149 19, 999,78 155, 250 651,746 29. 20 179,104 
Puerto Rico. --..- 2,462 1,244 317 8,349 BS Ane cbcien bd costae Woks dekacalaabaehe renal akon ts kak ene ae ee 
Rhode Island. 1,495 17,942 10,382 57,358 28,529 48,217 1,346,713 10,482 43,351 13, 50 
00 — 5,566 8,647 3,503 51,444 23,332 40,892 888 , 520 8,890 38,016 22 12,088 
Sout akota - - 1,379 2,354 437 11,488 1,681 7,452 203 ,071 1,620 6,850 2 2,649 
Tennessee... _- 7,545 22,800 6.208 151,130 49,423 124,793 2,716,811 27,129 115,001 3! 33,95 
Texas... 34,992 32,691 6,626 191,477 49,141 195, 196 4,689,488 42,434 185,019 24.44 A), 28% 
Utah. 3,220 7,133 953 28 ,989 6,719 21,187 685,012 4, 60€ 20,173 32.84 6,406 
Vermont. 647 3,757 1,356 15,124 6,495 12,604 318,846 2,740 11,535 6. 29 3,45 
Vv irginia__ Ss 5,445 14,575 5,105 70,486 22,432 52,987 1,230,065 11,519 50,392 23.73 15,77¢ 
Virgin Islands---- __ ee ey SES eee ew ete” Lt irs eee EID, (EE ae Pa ee Awe , 
Washington _---__- », 999 | 41,435 9,433 235 , 857 70,322 200 , 57: 6,296,255 43 ,604 191,889 31.71 50 , 986 
West Virgini: 1,621 13,034 1,573 107 ,065 15,619 89,001 1,904,227 19,348 82,185 21.99 23 , 598 
Wisconsin 9,484 23,413 . 566 143 ,367 36,848 115,745 $020,809 25,162 104,690 35.22 20,390 
Wyoming 982 2,005 244 8,677 2,164 9,401 341,369 2,044 8,764 37.15 2,411 
Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation ‘ Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com 


program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government; 
not comparable, therefore, with data previously published in the Bulletin for 


April 1955-June 1959. 


* Excludes transitional claims. 
Total, part-total, and partial. 
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bined-wage plan. 


5 Includes 29 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 


Source: 


iated State agencies. 


Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security 


» and a 


Social Security 











Table 14.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, December 1958-December 1959 ' 


| Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





Aid to dependent 

























































Aid to Aid Aid | 
children | the ou i to 4 to the a 
} } | rma- - epend- perma- en- 
rearand | +41, | _Old-age 7 Aidto | nently pat oe | otal age ent Fo A nently | eral 
month — | assistance Recipients the blind | and | Sssistance | assist- | chil- | Hing | and. | assist- 
Families aS 2 eee totally | ance | dren totally | (cases) * 
| ; R dis- | | (recip- dis- 
| | Total | Children abled | | lents) abled 
| 
Number of recipients | Percentage change from previous month 
1958 ade Lh . ew . aoe mah 
ee ee ee 2,455,210 756,437 2,850,506 2,185,310 109,844 327 ,785 434 ,000}........ () +1.4 (8) +0.8 +10.6 
1959 
Juluary | 2, 448 ,033 763,380} 2,878,412, 2,206,932 109,707 329,479 471,000} __.__- 0.3 +1.0 -0.1 t.5 ts.4 
February -| 2,438,436 769,185' 2,901,611) 2,224,849 109 , 468) 330 , 345 ee —.4 +.8 att +.3 +1.9 
_... _ == Seria |} 2,433,348 775,557; 2,917,045, 2,235,296 109 , 259 331,294 480,000} ........ —.1 +.8 +.1 +.7) (© 
|: |, 2 eee 2,431,092 781,132, 2,940,629) 2,253,313 109,542 335 , 134 450 ,000}......-- —.2 +.5 (6) | +.8 —6.3 
ee eee: | 2,427,898 781,114! 2,942,741) 2,255,628) 109, 538 337 ,495) > -—1) © | @® | +.8 —8.3 
oe Se eer |} 2,419,885 777,632, 2,929,986 2,246,965! 109 , 445) 339,214 387 ,000}_.....-- —.3 —.5] —.1} +.5 —6.1 
| ee See ee |} 2,413,938) 772,222) 2,911,086; 2,233,672) 109, 443) 341 ,355) Of) ea —.2 —.6) (*) +.6 —4.5 
August -- 5 2,407,910) 771,156; 2,910,596, 2,235,272 109 ,325 342,616 380,000} ........ 2) @) 4 —.1) +.4 +2.8 
September ...}_............] 2,404,265 771,931} 2,917,419) 2,241,727) 109, 291) 344,477) 393 ,000}........ —-2) +.2) () | +.5 +3.3 
2 ae eee | 2,401,104 771,432 2,918,520) 2,244,305 109,142 346 , 832! 403,000} .. - —.1) (5) —.1 +.7 +2.6 
i a a eee | 2,397,929] 773, 2,926,323) 2,251,386 109 ,098 348 , 206) fe —.1 +.3 (*) +.4 +2.5 
December... .}_...... -----] satan 778,832| 2,953,135) 2,272,096 109 ,057 350 ,325 399,000} ........ —.2 +.9 (7) +.6 —3.3 
1 i 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1958 . 
December---.} $303,323 ,000 $157,340 ,068 $80 630 ,305 $7,500,736) $20,513,094 $29,939,000 +3.3 +1.5 +2.4 +0.7/ +2.3) +19.4 
1959 
| | 
January ...- 306,714,000) 157,827,831) $1,475,458 7,481,605) 20,741,887; 31,921,000 +1.1) +.3 +1.0 —.3 +1.1) +6.6 
February....| 308,052,000) 156,529,222 82,692,290 | 7,467,038) 20,902,565) 32,552,000 +.4| —.8 +1.5 —.2 +.8} +2.0 
March &_____. 310,681,000) 156,566,456 83,648 , 244 } 7,523, 686) 21,091,117; 33,216,000 +.9 +.1} +1.7 +1.1 7a +2.0 
April®.......| 309,438,000) 156,834,503 84,509, 504 | 7,512,199} 21,240,340) 30,762,000 —.4, (*) +.2 —.4 +.2 —7.4 
May *.___...} 307,265,000} 157,332,423 84,732,412 | 7'578,135| 21,632,321) 27,731,000 —.7| +.4 +.5 +.7 +2.0] —9.9 
June §_____..} 303,051,000) 156,713,320 83,161,976 7,556,409) 21,496,002) 25,465,000 —1.4 —.4 —1.6 —.] +.2) —8.2 
er 299 884,000) 155,561,621) 82,658 ,813 7,563,706} 21,586,726) 24,673,000 —1.1) —.7 —.6 +.1 +.4 —3.1 
August ...... 300,728,000) 155,474,907 82,469 ,933 7,554,696) 21,686,592) 25,719,000 +.3) —.1 —.2 —.1 +.5 +4.2 
September _. 304,707,000, 155,909,481 83,445,777 7,541,305) 21,945,382} 27,345,000 #13 +.3 +1.2 —.2 +1.2 +6.3 
October_..... | 307,959,000) 157,581,948 83,768,710 7,535 ,895| 22,237,528] 28,599,000 +1.1 +1.1 +.4 —.1 +1.3 +4.6 
November...| 308,636,000) 157,126,976 84,187,394 7,547,728] 22,265,642) 28,737,000 +.2) —.3 +.5 +.2 +.1 +.5 
December. .| os 157 ,669, 195 85,686 , 971 7,774,967| 22,644,000) 27,735,000 +a +.3 +1.8 +3.0 +1.7 —3.5 








! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 


ject to revision. 


2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance. 
4 Excludes Idaho; data not available. 


All data sub- 


> Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Except for general assistance, data included for Illinois understated for March, 
overstated for April, and partly estimated for May because of administrative 
change in the processing of payments. 
of public assistance based on data excluding Illinois. 

Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
* Percentage changes for the special types of public assistance based on data 


Percentage changes for the special types 


excluding Illinois (data not comparable, see footnote 6). 
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(Continued from page 2) 


ments to recipients of old-age assist- 
ance increased or removed such 
maximums. For the other programs, 
similar action was taken by smaller 
proportions of the States with maxi- 
mums on individual -monthly pay- 
ments. 

Old-age assistance recipients num- 
bered 2,394,000 in December 1959— 
2.5 percent fewer than in December 
1958. The number of aged recipients 
dropped in each month of the year; 
the average monthly reduction was 
roughly 5,000. Only six States had 
higher caseloads in December 1959 
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than in December 1958. Nationally, 
153 out of every 1,000 persons aged 
65 or over in the population received 
old-age assistance in December 1959, 
compared with 159 per 1,000 a year 
earlier. The national average pay- 
ment per aged recipient rose from 
$64.08 in December 1958 to $65.86 in 
December 1959. 

During 1959 the number of persons 
receiving aid to dependent children 
in the Nation as a whole dropped 
only in the summer months, and the 
end-of-the-year total (2,953,000) was 
3.6 percent higher than that in De- 
cember 1958. From December 1958 
to December 1959, the number of re- 
cipients rose more than 5.0 percent 


in 18 States; relatively smaller in- 
creases occurred in 17 States. The 
average payment per recipient rose 
from $28.29 in December 1958 to 
$29.02 in December 1959. 

In aid to the blind, 109,100 persons 
received assistance in December 1959, 
a small decline from the number a 
year earlier. During the year the 
national average payment per recipi- 
ent rose $3.00 to $71.29. A large part 
($2.11) of the annual increase oc- 
curred in December and resulted 
mainly from an increase of $10 in the 
maximum on _ individual monthly 
payments in Pennsylvania. 

The number of persons receiving 
aid to the permanently and totally 
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Table 15.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of 


State 


Total 


\labama 

Alaska... 
Arkansas_._.___. 
California. ____- 
Colorado. ......-- 
Connecticut... __- 
NESSES 
District of Columbia. - 
Florida - ..- 
a 


Maryland.......____- 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


New Hampshire_- 
New Jersey_......_- 
New Mexico... - 
New York...__- 
North Carolina _- 
North Dakota_- 


aa at 
Pennsylvania. __ 
Rhode Island_- 
South Carolina. __ 
South Dakota_--. 
‘Tennessee... ____- 
i ae 
Virgin Islands_.- 


Teese. ....- 
Washington_- _- 

West Virginia _- 
Wisconsin--__- : = 
Se 


For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 
For State programs not shown, no vendo: 
payments were made during the month or such payments were not reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medi- 
cal care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and re- 


made without Federal participation. 


December 1959 } 


Aid to dependent 


Old-age assistance children 


Aid to the blind 


public assistance, by program and State, 


Aid to the 
| permanently and | 
totally disabled 





General 
assistance 





$23 304,715 $5.216.078 











310,489 14,864 
2,405,380 064 , 233 
764,505 37,765 
246,914 | 138,718 
| 
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porting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 
3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
e in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 





disabled continued to rise in 1959, 
nationally and in most States. For 
the country as a whole, 350,300 re- 
cipients were on the rolls in Decem- 
ber 1959, compared with 327,800 a 
year earlier. The increase was the 
smallest recorded for any year since 
the program was established in 1950. 
The average payment per recipient 
rose from $62.58 in December 1958 to 
$64.64 in December 1959. 

In general assistance, cases on the 
rolls at the end of 1959 numbered 
399,000 or 8.0 percent fewer than 12 
months earlier; the 1,105,000 persons 
receiving general assistance repre- 
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sented a decrease of 11.3 percent 
from December 1958. From February 
to July the number of persons de- 


clined substantially, reflecting im- 
proved economic conditions. This 
decline was followed by a rise to 


1,188,000 in November, largely be- 
cause of the strike in the steel in- 
dustry. Most of the increase during 
the steel strike was centered in Indi- 
ana, Minnesota, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania—the four States most affected. 
Substantial reductions in the num- 
bers of recipients in these four States, 
following resumption of work in the 
steel industry, were responsible for 


the contraseasonal decline of 83,000 
or 7.0 percent in the national total 
for December. The average payment 
per general assistance case in De- 
cember 1959 was $69.45, 51 cents 
higher than the average a year 
earlier. 

(The Bureau of Public Assistance 
usually prepares semiannual esti- 
mates, by program, of the proportion 
of the population receiving public 
assistance (recipient rates). Because 
of the imminence of the 1960 Decen- 
nial Census, these recipient rates, by 
State, have not been prepared as of 
December 1959.) 
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Table 16.—Average payment per recipient for all assistance, for money payments, and for vendor payments for medical 
care, by program and State, December 1959 ' 


State 


All State 


Alubautin 

Alaska 

\rizona- 

Arkansas. 
California. 
Colorado._- 
Connecticut 
Delaware. -. 
District of Columbia 
Florida_ 


Georgia 
Guam... 
Hawaii 
Idaho-...- 
Illinois. - 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maine 
Maryland__- 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota _ - 
Mississippi-.-_- 
Missouri. 
Montana 
Nebraska. 
Nevada_. 


New Hampshire -- - 
New Jersey..... 
New Mexico 
New York- -- 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio- Cad 
Oklahoma.- -- is 
oA i 
Pennsylvania 


Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
rennessee __ 
Texas. 

Utah = 
Vermont-.- 
Virgin Islands 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming--. 


Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- 
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Aid to dependent 
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Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled 
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110.70 95.28 16.68 47.14 | 41.71 ». 68 99.60 86. 23 13.65 127.62 91.57 36. 51 
-| 49.44 | 49.44 \ 23.05 | 23.05 69.35 65. 50 3.85 65.42 | eee 
63.62 59. 24 6.78 | 33.37 | 33.35 02 69.00 68.58 43 74.86 | 71.87 | 4.70 
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| 
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cal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
represent payments made without Federal participation. 


2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


medical care, or both. 


Bulletin, March 1960 


Figures in italics 


payments. 


for other than medical care. 


3 May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 
Averages based on number of cases receiving money 


4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
> Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 
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Table 17.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and pay- 
ments to recipients, by State, December 1959 ' 


Includes vendor payments for medical care 


nd cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Table 18.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, December 1959 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to 











recipients Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of November 1959 | December 1948 
j recip- in in- 
fents Total 4 ver- 
amount age | 
— Amount Nuii- | «mount 
| 

otal ?_ _._|2,394,125'$157 669,195) $65.86) —0.2 0.3 —2.5 +0.2 
Alu 99,444 4,781,360) 48.08 2 1 ee +6.9 
Alaska 1,466 393,901) 64.05 l +. 1.6 +3.1 
Ariz- 13,998 866,129) 61.88 +] 2 —.6 +11.2 
oe nd 55,778 2,702,198} 48.45) 4 1 -1.2 -.2 
. —— 258,061} 21,854,340) 84.69 -.2 1.7) —2.7 2.9 
Colo.2_____- 51,498} 6,005,456) 97.20 —.1 -. 1.4 —1.0 
ee 14,806 1,639,081/ 110.70) +2.0 +9 —3.1 —3.8 
_ Ses 1,350 66,745) 49.445 —1.4 a 10.9 10.9 
ix: 7 3,154 200,659) 63.62) (4) -.3 +.4 +5.8 
ee | 70,199 3,799,727; 54.13 +.3 rl.l +.1 2.2 
a... ...| 97,768 4,619,978) 47.25 a ] 8 —2.8 

Guam.._.... 50 1,271} 25.42) (8) ) (6 (8) 
Hawaii_.._.- 1,467 91,152} 62.13 —1.3 —.9 —2.5 +4.1 
Idaho paisa 7,449 495,955) 66.58 +.4 +1.1 —4.9 —2.9 
i... i 75,860 5,577,330) 73.52 —.3 —.3 ~5.9 +2.6 
Ind..........] 28,528} 1,774,021; 62.19) —.4 -2.45 —6.6 —1.5 
lowa........| 35,065 2,574,916, 73.43 —.7 —.6| —3.9 —4.1 
Kans........| 29,085) 2,285,898] 78.59 —.2 t+.1}) —4.3 —3.3 
a 222. 2 56,997 2,560,681! 44.93 (7) 4) —.6 +1.7 
eee | 124,743] 8,252,422) 66.16] (4) +1 +.1 —.8 
Maine_____-- 11,972 763,472) 63.77) (4 l 1.5 +7.8 
RES 9,600 578,429) 60.25 ] +.1 -1.9 +4.7 
See S 80 ,967 8,309 ,886/ 102.63 l +1.8 —3.8 2.9 
Mich.....- 63,123 4,520,902) 71.62 4 2 5.2 3.7 
Minn. 7: 47 , 597) 4,147,897; 87.15 l $3.3) —2.7 +.2 
wie... ..... 80,517! 2,401,761; 29.83 2 a -1.2 -.3 
Mo i 118,082; 6,992,736) 58.22 1 (4) 3.0 41.7 
Mont oe 7,094! 452,461! 63.78 2 x 7.6 —4.6 
Ec isine neal 15,370) 1,075,287) 69.96 6 +.2) —4.9 +2.4 
Nev on 2,647 186,052; 70.29 +.3 +.8) +1.1 +3.6 
N.H : 4,990 416,210; 83.41 2 3.0) —4.0) +12.4 
N.J 18 ,942 1,677,361) 88.55 2 5) —1.9 +3.1 
N. Mex... 10,668 718,938) 67.39 +-.3 i) +1.8 +9.4 
_) oe 84,229 9,014,044) 107.02 +-.4 +5.1 —4.5 +3.2 
N.C a 49,447) 2,101,501) 42.50 6 2} —2.6 +-5.5 
sneak... 7,293) 631,517) 86.59 2 —.2; —3.4 +4.9 
. “eS 89,416) 6,558,134) 73.34 3 +.5) —2.4 +8.2 
Okls__-- 90,812 6,554,274; 72.17 ] +1.9) —1.9 2.9 
Oreg _ - aa 17,373 1,351,225) 77.78 l +1.4) —4.8 7.9 
, ee 50,495 3,435,654; 68.04 a = 3.0 3.9 
P.R ; 39,792 326,475} 8.20 2 —.1) —1.7 —1.0 
= S eaeiall 6,841 531,303} 77.66; (4) 1.9) —4.6 +-1.2 
8.C cl 33,206; 1,322,178) 39.82 —.4 +2.35 —4.! —.8 
S. Dak.___- 9,100 549,805 60.42) —.1 /.3| —§0| 4908 
Tenn. _..| 66,086 2,326,442) 41.48 —.3 —.3) —1.6 —7.2 
Tex_. ---| 222,777) 11,804,714; 52.99) (4 —.] —.8 +1.4 
Utah se 8,030 533,143) 66.39 —.5 +.3) —5.8 —5.0 
a Be 5,768) 332,311) 57.61 -.2 —.2) —4.2 +7.8 
_ ae | 561 13,216) 23.56 —.§ —.1 —§.2 —5.8 
vai... | 15,033) 650,754] 43.29 —.1 4 —3.3 +9.4 
en....-245 50 , 230) 4,282,296) 85.25 — +.6 —7.6 —11.9 
Ww. v6.0.4 | BS 737,416) 36.92 —.3 —.1 —65.8 —2.8 
PR Siew 35,957) 2,892,767; 80.45 —1.1 +.3, —4.7 +9.0 
Wyo AES 3,373 235,414; 69.79 5 § —6.5 —9.2 

. | 


! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

3 Includes 3,807 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $335,598 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3In addition, supplemental payments of $14,792 from general assistance 
funds were made to 66 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 recipients. 

6 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments 
of 1958. 

7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





Payments to 














recipients Percentage change from— 
Num 
State ber of November 1959 December 1958 
, recip in in— 
ients Total Aver = 
imount age 

—_ Amount —_— Amount 
Total ? 109,057; $7,774,967) $71.29) () +3.0; —0.7 t-3.7 
Ala 1,635 61,536) 37.64) +0.3 +.7, —1.2 $7.1 

Alaska... .. 101 7,222) 71.50) +1.0 +1, (4) (4) 
Ariz 840) 60,884) 72.48) +.4 +.9, +3. +15.1 
Ark... 2,029) 108,180} 53.32) (3) | 1.1 -.9 1.0 
Calif.? 14,030; 1,454,078] 103.64) (©) | +1 -.5 -1.1 
292) 22,555} 77.24, —.3 .9| —7.3 —6.1 
Conn.......- 300! 29,880} 99.60) —1.0 -14.8| —5.7 —5.4 
Del... 255 17,683) 69.35) —.8 —2.9| —5.2 —6.7 
D. CO. 235 16,216} 69.00) +.4 +5) —2.1 —1.2 
Fla.. 2,550 152,614) 59.85) —.3 +1.4) (3) +3.1 
Ga. 3,539) 185,422 a —.3 3, +.3 —.9 

Guam 4) 70) (4) | (4) (4 (8) (6) 

Hawaii S4 5,538} 65.93) (4) | (4) (4) (4) 
Idaho 174 12,136} 69.75) +1.8 +3.2, —2.8 —2.8 
Me. 3,048 248,565) 81.55) —.7 —1.2) —5.5 —2.2 
_* PES 1,880] 133,785| 71.16 5 +1.0} —3.0 +.2 
lowa..___. 1,443} 125,724] 87.13) +.2 1.0, —1.9 -3.2 
Kans___- 606} 50,809} 83.84) +41.3 +4.4) —3.5 —4.9 
a 2,949 128,596} 43.61; —1.1 1.2! —8.6 —9.7 
as a 201,908} 75.79) +.6 +.9, +3.6 +3.1 

| | 

Maine : 448) 30,650} 68.42) -.2 3; —4.1 +2. 7 
Md...... 456) 29,708} 65.15} +.9 $1.1 —.7] +5.9 
Mass.___-- 2,191] 274,448} 125.26) +1.4 $12.2; +5.4) +12.3 

Mich. __- 1,777] 137,014] 77.10) —.7 -.4, —2.3/ @) 
Minn.. 1,096] 112,811} 102.93} +.4 +4.0| —2.8 +7.9 
Miss. 6,327] 243,269) 38.45) (3) (°) +9.7| +9.3 
Mo.?. 5,194 337,610} 65.00; @) | © | —.8 +7.5 
Mont 367 26,340) 71.77) —1.3] —3.8) —4.7 —4.0) 
Nebr 894 77,493) 86.68) —.6 +2.8 —6.6 +.9 
Nev-. 178) 17,553} 98.61} —2.2 —2.0) +6.6 $5.7 
N. H. 242! 20,411! 84.34] —1.2 -8.8) —1.6] +11.4 
MJ... 942 78,093) 82.90 —.5| 2.5) +1.6) +7.2 
N. Mex-_- 387 24,613! 63.60} +.5] +.5| +1.8 b.S 
N.Y 3,946 438,897| 111.23) +.2) +3.4, —3.8 -1.3 
N.C 5,115 272,715} 53.32; +.4! -.5| +2.3 +5.6 
N. Dak 99 7,342} 74.16] —2.0 +2 2.9 +3.4 

Ohio 3, 605 242,498) 67.27 —.4 +4.6 —3.2 (*) 
Okla 1,884 157,401 83.55 0 ) —.3 6.8 
Oreg 267 22.752) 85.21; +2.3 +4.7 7.6 7.2 
Pa 17,525, 1,298,978) 74.12 —.1 +15.4 1.1 +16.7 

P.R 1,880 15,435} 8.21 - 1) +3.5 +5 

> 114 8,849) 77.62 ny) 2.0; —14.3 -5.5 
ae 1,714 74,849] 43.67 +.3 +1.45 —3.2 —.1 
S. Dak. 164 10,024) 61.12) —1.2 —.6, —8.9 +7.4 
Tenn : 2,829 131,618) 46.52) —.4 —.2) —1.8 —4.2 
Tes... 6,356 369,170) 58.08) (3) ) —1.0 +2.5 
Utah_ 194 14,293) 73.68) —1.5 —1.5| —8.1 —3.2 
(oe 135 8,220| 60.89 —.7 —1.8' —6.2) +10.4 

V.I. 19 496 (4) (4 (4) (4) (4) 
Va... 1,227 65,317) 53.23) +.6 +1.65 +.7| +18.7 
Wash....... 735 70,817; 96.35 +.4 -.2 —2.9 —5.7 
W. Va....- 1,030 42,263! 41.03 +.1 +.5| —4.2 —3.3 
Wis_- 994 84,980 85.49 —.4 $2.3 —4.0 +8.5 

Wyo... 68 4,639 68.22 (4) (4) (4) (4) 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $32,973 to 295 recipi- 
ents; Missouri, $50,149 to 766 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $816,790 to 11,180 
recipients. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; per 
centage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments of 
1958. 
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Table 19.—Aid to dependent children: 


State 


Total. 


Alabama. __. 
Alaska_ 

Arizona. -- 5 
Arkansas. .......-- 
California. ......- 
Colorado._......._- 
Connecticut. .......- 
ee 
District of Columbia- 
Florida : 


Georgia... 
Guam 
Hawaii 
Idaho-_. 
Illinois_. 
Indiana _ - - - 
Iowa. ‘ 
Kansas. -_. 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 


Maine_____- 
Maryland_. 
Massachusetts 
Michigan... 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri- - 
Montana. 
Nebraska 
Nevada... -- 


New Hampshire. 
New Jersey....-.- 
New Mexico. -_.- 
New Yoru....... 
North Carolina_- 
North Dakota 
Ohio om 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania_ 


Puerto Rico__. 
Rhode Island____._.- 
South Carolina_- 
South Dakota_.- 
Tennessee 


Virgin Islands___- 
WE ce anica 


Washington ___- ; 
West Virginia. .___- 
Wisconsin____-- 
Wyoming_- -- 


Num 
of 


ber 


families 


778 


21 
1 
71 
7 


1 
4 


26 


15 





,832 
, 567 


,174 
,053 


139 | 
,616 | 


,073 
YP 
,642 
,091 
.928 


, 480 

86 
473 
, 986 
.933 
, 380 
, 678 
,971 
,520 
,427 


5,745 





Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, December 1959 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


Total ? 


135 | 


,026 
005 
7,905 
5, 894 
5,239 
,404 
420 
, 236 


, 132 


,492 


500 


656 
7,341 
» 204 
,578 
2,106 
2,631 
491 
,024 


, 285 
7,962 
,673 
380 
» 234 


, 561 


R52 


5,973 


729 





,419 
760 
7,393 


» 281 


79, 237 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 


to revision. 


,027 
2,706 


Number of recipients 


Children 


2,272,096 


67,197 
2,997 
21,545 
21,103 
199,363 
21,481 
18,244 
4,833 
14,329 
76,805 


44,373 
421 

7, 664 
5,416 
111,221 
31,313 
24,211 





2,949 
33, 502 
21,336 
195,395 
79,595 
5,251 
74,528 
46,695 
15,248 
143 ,664 











166,308 | 


11,886 
29,592 
8,001 


60,997 | 


68 ,570 
9,241 
3,325 

633 

29,417 


All data subject 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


Bulletin, March 1960 





Payments to recipients 


Total 
amount 


$85,686,971 | 


768 ,301 
130,919 
833,173 
413,310 
11,700,415 
904 , 906 
1,151,127 
143,757 
605,082 
1,619,434 


1,363,416 
5,814 
324,457 
298 , 468 
5,668 ,652 


1,194,169 | 


1,151,579 
815,384 


@ 1,484,513 


2,204 ,087 


553,412 
1,098 ,663 
>, 765 
75,332 
, 206 
,489 





2,366,658 
232,796 
317,611 

95,348 








,942 
, 147 
22,425 
33,750 
10,763 
770,000 


SS 
Sx 


g 
5 
5 
350 , 190 
5 
5 
4 
1 


4,270 
3.381 
2.034 





Percentage change from— 





Average per— 


Family 


35. 
111.5 
118. 

57. 
163.: 
127.§ 
156. 

87.5: 
147.§ 

60. 


49.6 
82.7 


156.5 

93.5 
166. 
133.! 


$110. 


5.78 


. 46 
.03 
. 22 
.23 
.95 


7.73 


66 
34 


2.47 


8&3 


7.03 
.93 


Recipie 


$29. 


41.7% 
45.35 


nt 


02 | 


-93 


30.36 


43. 
19. 


29. 
31. 
38 

31. 


3.9 


36. 


14.5 


32. 9 


18. 
17. 
34. 


30.27 


14. 


20. : 


45. 
24. 
45. 
37. 


38. § 


15 
48 
10 


November 1959 in— 


| 
Number | 
| Amount | 


of 


recipients 


tt 


| 


determining the amount of assistance. 


19% 


4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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ie 
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t 
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ooo 


sl e OF —) 


00m 00 OR ADWORAW © 


| 


on 


December 1958 in— 


Number | 
of | Amount 

recipients 
+3.6 | +6.3 
—5.0 +20.7 
—2.3 | +10.9 
+13.6 | +30.0 
—8.8 | —10.4 
+5.2 | +5.2 
+1.5 | +4.6 
+7.1 | +1.8 
—.7 —2.3 
+16.0 | +15.7 
+1.1 | +2.0 
—5.2 —6.1 

(3) (3) 

—3.6 —7.4 
+3.6 +4.8 
+6.6 +9.1 
+.9 | +2.1 
+4.6 | +8.4 
+7.8 | +9.4 
—2.5 | —2.2 
+1.1 | +.6 

i 
+7.0 +10.0 
+15.8 +23.1 
+1.3 +2.1 
+.4 +5.9 
+5.1 +7.9 
+12.3 | +13.2 
+4.9 | +13.2 
—5.5 | —4.2 
—.3 | +7.8 
+11.9 +11.9 
—3.3 —1.6 
+34.4 +40.2 
+4.0 +1.0 
—.4 | +3.3 
+3.2 +7.9 
+6§.2 +7.1 
+6.7 | +8.9 
+4.8 +12.3 
—1.3 —3.7 
+13.0 +17.1 
+13.7 +21.3 
—1.2 +1.5 
—1.9 | +1.6 
—.2 | +19.2 
+4.2 | +2.0 
—14.1 | —11.5 
+2.6 | —5.2 
+7.8 +22.0 
—2.3 +10.3 
+.2 +9.0 
—8.3 —9.4 
2.2 +4.8 
+2.5 +3.4 
+5.1 | +4.4 


3 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments of 
58. 
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Table 20.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 


December 1959 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


| | 


payments] 


Payments to 
recipients 


Percentage change from— 








Num- : : . 
A | ber of November 1959 | December 1958 
ents recip- in- in— 
ients Total ee eR ees + Oe dee 
amount age | 
— Amount) — |Amount 
| | 
Total_...| 350,325) $22,644,000) $64.64) +0.6 +1.7) +6.9) +10.4 
Ala 12,385 437,860} 35.35 —.1 +.2| —3.6 +4.6 
Ark 7,113 259,272) 36.45 —.2 —.9 +.9 +1.2 
Calif. - 7,651 704,163; 92.04, +2.2 +1.9) +55.6 +88.0 
fae | 5,582 378,253; 67.76 —.1 —.3) +1.7 +14.1 
Conn i; 2,196 280,251| 127.62 +.6 —4.6;| +3.8 +2.9 
| NRE aes 378 24,730, 65.42 +.5 +1.1| +23.1) +24.6 
_X eee 2,659 199,062} 74.86) +.5 +.3) +7.3) +12.4 
_ See 8,776 532,199) 60.64) +1.4 +2.0) +23.7 +30.0 
Ga... 20,373} 1,056,118) 51.84) +1.1 +.9| +19.4) +19.2 
Guam... 7 41 956)  (?) (?) >. are (3) 
Hawaii_....- | 1,068 81,874; 76.66 +2.3 +2.4, —2.5 +5.7 
maeno........ 1,010 72,450; 71.73) +41.1 +2.1) +6.4 +9.0 
ae 7,922 1,466,954) 81.85 +.5 +.8) —-2.1 —3.9 
SS ee 4,194 355,386) 84.74 +.2 +1.9| -—2.9 +3.3 
oe ok 7,878 348,142) 44.19 +.3 +.4, +.4 +.7 
a 15,882 856,777) 53.95 +.8 +.9, +4.1 +4.3 
Maine... .. 2 2,044 142,546, 69.74; +2.6 +2.6| +24.7 +33.1 
eS 5,966) 388,175) 65.06 +.7 +.6| +9.9 +11.3 
"ia 10,069 1,233 ,341| 122.49 +.1 +4.0} +2.3 +11.5 
et 4,473 383,939) 85.83 +.7 +.7| +14.7 +15.8 
Minn_._-_.-- 2,298 140,453; 61.12 +.2 +.1) +10.3 +9.8 
Miss - - 10,477 316,015) 30.16) +2.5 +2.6) +48.6 +51.5 
= 15,520 950,463) 61.24 —.4 —.2| +2.1 +7.5 
Mont.-.--. 1,392) 100,388) 72.12) —2.1 —1.0 —6.5) —4.7 
Nebr...-..-- 1,711] 126,451] 73.90; +3.1/ +10.9) +13.5} +23.6 
* ae 414 40,075; 96.80) —2.1 —2.7)| +13.1 +26.5 
ae 6,344) 599,069; 94.43) +.8 +1.1) +13.1 +16.5 
N. Mex 4 2,383) 157,766; 66.20) +41.0 +1.4) +10. 5) +9.6 
|} = | 36,896) 3,849,339) 104.33) +.2 +3.9) —5.1) +.5 
. 4 en 7 | a. 852,348] 46.88 +.1 aa +6.8 +9.9 
| | ! | 
Nipek....o2 1,129 106,363) 94.21; +1.2 +1.7} +9.2 +15.2 
aa 11,454!) 822,396; 71.80 +.8 +4.8) +12.4;/ +19.2 
a 9,148) 741,431} 81.05 +.4 +.6) +4.1 +3.9 
Grey... 4,815] 409,519) 85.05) —.2 +.8) —1.4) —2.8 
eee 16,671) 1,004,849) 60 28; +.7 (4) | -+7.9 +11.2 
_ eae 22,200 193 668 8.72 +.4 +.3) +4.1) +4.5 
J! a 2,748) 226,582) 82.45) +1.1 +.9| +7.9 +12.2 
|: Sees 7,673) 332,326; 43.31; —.4 +2.8) —2.1) +21.5 
BS; mek... 1,127 70,244) 62.33) +1.4 +1.8) +10.4; +31.1 
J aS oan 381,126 44.63) +1.3) +1.4| +22.8) -+24.1 
a. ares 5,788) 313,283; 54.13) +1.8 41.81 +37.1) +43.3 
i ae 2,273} 168,369) 74.07 +.5 +.6) +10.9) +16.2 
i ceed 860) 51,787} 60.22 +.6| +.3) +13.6 +27.8 
i secapde 107| 2,740, 25.61} 0 | —.1) 43.9 +43.0 
ee 6,128) 299,594] 48.89) (5) | —.2| +4. 2! +16.8 
i 6,468) 636,781) 98.45 +.3 +1.1 +6. 4) +4.2 
a 7,194) 288,084) 40.05 —.5 —.5) —4.5) —1.7 
eS 2,194) 222,344) 101.34) +13.4 +11.9} +71.8 +82.5 
Wyo alk 533) 37,699} 70.73 +.4 +.7| +2.1] —.9 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 


ject to revision. 


All data sub- 


2 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 
3 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments of 


1958 


4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 21.—General assistance: 


Cases and payments to 


cases, by State, December 1959 } 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


State 


Total ° 


[as 
Alaska 
Axi... 
Ark... 
Calif. 
Colo 
Conn.. 
Del 

D.C 

Fla.: 


(EEN 
Guam 


Num- 
ber of 
cases 


399,000, $ 
94 
242 


3,156 


.* 
— 
~ 


> 
a 
) 
to e 
Ps 


t 
= 
= 


2PNwmhwS 
we 


to 
@ 
a 


ew 


—OmeK Ow ww 
S88 ° 
~] 

7 


35, 263} 
7,244 
3,337| 

42,412 
1,638 


3,057 
1,329 
414 
2,185) 
8,300) 
2,524 
1,500 
101| 
2,055 
12,453 
| 


Payments to 








Percentage change from— 








cases 
November 1959 | December 1958 
in— in— 
Total aig ee, ee ee ae 
amount age 
—_ ;Amount _ |Amount 
|__| | 
27,735,000| $69.44) —3.3 —3.5| —8.0 —7.4 
1,174, 12.49) @) | (3) | @) (3) 
16,440} 67.93! +22.2) +17.8] +7.1) +14.0 
144,928) 45.92 2.0 +1.2) +17.1 +26.1 
5,825) 15.41] +18.1] +19.8| -—6.9) +12.1 
2,072,168) 59.57) +5.3 +8.2| —4.2 +1.4 
82,050} 47.59} +34.4 +50.1] —15.4; —12.9 
4 326,500} 71.48) +6.8 +4.1] —19.9) 24.4 
107,000] 62.72) +6.1 +5.1] —9.6 —7.8 
106,812) 72.81} +5.2 +4.7| +13.2 113.7 
WEG... els ee ; 
67,964) 24.941 430.1) +24.1) -—.1 —1.8 
22; (3) | (3) (3) (8) (8) 
83,723} 73.18 0 +.7| —9.9 —9.8 
4,327,510} 94.05 +.6 +4.8) +6.1/ +15.8 
702,497} 35.09} —25.7| -—31.4| —25.4/ -—30.4 
163,356} 39.02} +4.4/ +410.7/ —3.9 kT 
149,994) 65.84 +10.2) +11.8] +1.2 +3.9 
65,020) 30.12) +7.4 +3.1| —26.8! —39.2 
426,035) 49.03} +.2 +.4) —14.8) —12.6 
123,953) 43.13) +18.9| +33.9/ -14.6  -21.6 
195,374! 64.35) +8.2 +9.4| +5.2) +410.8 
660,452} 77.65} +8.0! +21.3] —13.0/ —13.8 
3,528,479) 104.14 +.4 +7.2| —27.1| 27.8 
665,640} 74.00} —19.8} —24.6) +3.0! +-.6 
16,965! 15.05} +2.3 +1.2) +16.8| +23.4 
508,874; 59.63) +1.9 +2.9| +9.0] 2.6 
165,808} 51.69) +5.3) —18.4/+119.4) +151.2 
52,849, 48.22} +2.0 +.6) —18.6 —7.7 
9,157; 28.98] +18.8 +1.4] (8) (8) 
47,547) 51.46) +13.2 +22.1) —29.55 35.3 
992,744) 102.69} +6.3) +9.5) —19.0) —16.3 
23,605} 42.00! +6.8 2.8] —2.4 +1.9 
3,523,903} 95.91! +5.7 +9.0| —5.7 —3.2 
47,190 22.80) +11.3 +4.5| —13.7) —12.5 
37,546] 56.12} +40.0) +53.7) +8.4 +9.2 
2,491,715) 70.66) —15.2) —10.0) —13.0) —13.9 
107,173} 14.79} +3.0/ +411.2} —.9 —7.9 
202,015! 60.54) +40.2} +56.6| —35.4) —45.8 
2,964,316] 69.89! —21.9| -—39.0| +26.1/ +26.9 
11,880) 7.25) +10.5)  +17.0} +1.9) +11.9 
| | 
220,637 72.17) +8.0) +12.9) —15.1/ —19.2 
41,236} 31.03) +1.0 +3.1] +2.0/ +37.7 
14,218] 34.34) +18.6; +30.9) —58.3) -—60.2 
34,023) 15.57] +19.5) +17 I —3.0! —23.9 
5 § +26.0 
38 .32| .0 : .5| —19.9 
84,399} 41.07) +2.2) +7.6) +7.7) +418.2 
985,587| 79.14) +14.0) +28.9 “7m —22.8 
77,508} 31.74] 41.71 +.6| -18.31 —22.0 
664,112) 82.43] +8. 7) +10.9| —27.7| —32.8 
31,329) 60.60) +15.1) +18.1) —22.6, —25.1 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on fewer than 100 cases. 

4 About 9 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 Program initiated July 1959. 

7 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitali- 
zation, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Not computed; data not comparable. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

10 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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| MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. 


1955 1958 1959 


* Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: benefits paid 
during month (current-payment status; data for December 1958 
not available); annual data represent average monthly total. 
Public assistance: payments during month under all State pro- 
grams; annual data represent average monthly total. Unemploy- 
ment insurance: gross benefits paid during month under all 
State laws (and under Federal workers’ program 
represent average monthly total. 

1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband’s, widow’s or widower’s, 


annual data 


MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC 


1945 1958 1959 


i950 1955 


or parent’s benefit. 

Receiving mother’s benefit, wife’s benefit payable to young 
wives with child beneficiaries in their care, or child’s benefit pay- 
able to children under age 18. 

Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 

* Disabled workers aged 50-64 or disabled dependent children 
aged 18 or over of retired, disabled, or deceased workers. 


assistance 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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